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SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE'’S CRITICS. 


Co Radical papers are to be commended (in the 
same strain of commendation as that which was ad- 
dressed to the Unjust Steward) for the meagre reports they 
have given of Sir Srarrorp Nortucote’s Scotch speeches. 
They have, according to their generation, done wisely. For 
Sir Starrorp Nortucore has not only (as is not unusual with 
him) said the neatest thing that has been yet said on the 
subject in his comparison of the Government conduct to 
that of persons who insist on a man’s marrying without 
seeing his bride, and on his demurring, propose as a com- 
promise that he should execute the marriage settlement 
first and then see her. He has also (which is less usual 
with him) made the best speech, argumentatively speaking, 
which has been made since Parliament rose—a speech so 
good that it seems to have half staggered the Times, 
which is perhaps a little fatigued of conjugating the verb 
sencanailler, It has been pointed out before that Sir 


Srarrorp spoke with great advamtages. When the most 
fertile and ingenious debater of the day fails to support his 
cause by even a shred of argument, as Mr. GLapsToNE failed 
the other day, and is driven to assume the whole point at | 
issue, even a sluggish opponent ought to be cheered and > 
invigorated. Sir Srarrorp Norrucore, though he un- 
doubtedly lacks something of that delight in battle as battle 
which the greatest commanders in war and politics have 
almost always felt, is scarcely a sluggish opponent. Probably 
his discourse had not a little to do with the sudden and com- 
lete “shattering ” of Mr. Guapstonr’s rather brittle reso- 
ution not to receive or make any moreaddresses. But that 
he hit hard on this occasion may perhaps best be seen by the 
style of parry which his adversaries in the daily press have 
opted. The 7Z'%imes, as has been said, is almost persuaded 
to return to the paths of sense and moderate Liberalism, and 
can only urge the bugbear of “the country.” “ No doubt,” it 
says to Sir StarrorD in almost so many words, “you have 
“ hit blot after blot in the Government conduct, but have 
“ you got the largest crowd behind you? If not, we cannot 
“ shout with you.” Unluckily for this chivalrous argument, 
Sir Srarrorp Norrucore and all those who agree with 
him desire nothing so muchas to know whether the country 
is with them, and Mr. Grapstone is determined upon 
nothing so much as that they shall not know. The Prime 
Minister has only to say the word, and this very autumn 
the polls will either enable the Times to have the courage 
ef what seem after all to be its opinions, or else to choke 
those opinions down once for all and swallow any Bill on 
any subject that Mr. Guapstong and the Caucuses may 
choose to bring in. The Opposition are pledged to the hilt 
to respect the verdict so pronounced, and even the wicked 
Lords will wrap their mantles gracefully round them and 
retire. But it is a little hard, surely, to ask your adversaries 
whether they have got the country with them, and at the 
same time to preclude them from any chance of finding out 
whether they have or not. 
Initiates of an older degree than the Times in Radicalism 
appear to have been also disturbed by Sir Srarrorp 
ORTHCOTE’s argument, but they take, as is natural, some- 
what different ground from that unwisely occupied by a 
durried and half-repentant neophyte. Those persons whose 
opinions are expressed by the Daily News reply to the 
Leader of the Opposition in the Lower House that he 
‘loes not see his way through the question. ‘‘ The House 


“of Commons represents the opinions and embodies the 


“will of the British people.” The House of Commons 
has voted the Franchise Bill, and the matter is ended. 
The House of Lords has nothing to do with it. The 
country has nothing to do with it. Bos locutus est— 
Jonn But has spoken—when the third reading of any 
Bill, and especially any Bill affecting representation, has 
passed the Lower House. Now it is not worth while to 
remind these good persons that there was a time, not quite 
five years ago, when the doctrine that the House of 
Commons represents the opinions and embodies the will of 
the British people was one that found remarkably little 
favour in their eyes. It is more important, though not 
more true, to say that the doctrine which they thus lay 
down, whether or not it expresses a reasonable or a con- 
venient view of politics, is one perfectly unknown to the 
English Constitution. That Constitution gives no kind of 
sacrosanctity to the opinion of the House of Commons, but 
the contrary. Putting for the moment the very existence 
of the House of Lords out of the question, the fact of 
dissolution at will—it does not matter whether the will 
is the Crown’s or the Minister’s—shows that the possi- 
bility of the House of Commons representing very different 
opinions and embodying a very different will from the 
opinions and the will of the British people is (to use an un- 
avoidable personification) constantly present to the mind of 
the Constitution, Thesilly spouters who talk on platforms 
are very fond of throwing the words treason and sedition at 
the House of Lords and its defenders. If such words are 
ever to be wrested from their only proper sense, they could 
hardly be more appropriate than to the doctrine which 
vests a divine right, unquestionable, not to be resisted, and 
subject to no appeal, in a fortuitous congregation of indi- 
viduals modified by death, time, and accident, which 
happens, it may be in a totally changed condition of public 
feeling and public circumstances, to represent the result of 
public feeling and public circumstances three, four, five, or 
six years ago. 

Mr. Guapstone’s memorable breakdown in argument at 
Edinburgh seems, however, to have affected all his fol- 
lowers without exception. Two curious fallacies of his two 
chief supporters in the London press have just been ex- 

Here is another from one of the ablest and most 
respectable of those supporters in the provincial press. The 
Manchester Guardian, commenting by anticipation on Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucorte’s visit, urged that, after all, there 
would be “ no unfair or spocial pressure on the Conserva- 
“ tives to pass a Redistribution Bill.” “The fact that the 
“ Franchise Bill has been passed would not constitute such 
“ pressure.” “If the Conservatives regard the Bill which 
“ is introduced as unfair and dangerous, it will be perfectly 
“ open to them to throw it out.” Now it is not necessary 
to enter into the facts of this argument. A state of things 
in which all but the remotest and most purely agricultural 
counties would be flooded with voters of the borough class, 
and in which the disproportion of representation to popula- 
tion would be nearly as glaring as it was before 1832, would 
seem, to some persons at least, a very special pressure. But, 
whether it is so or not, the point is that this argument is 
in direct and categorical opposition to the official argument 
of the official head of the party whose members advance it. 
Mr. Grapstove has said, and again said, that the passage of 
the Franchise Bill would constitute a special pressure—a 
pressure without which he despairs of getting any Redis- 
tribution Bill or any Reform Bill passed at all. The fact 
of its constituting this pressure is his great—indeed hb» 
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sole — oe for the unprecedented course he has 
adopted. For the moment it is unnecessary to decide 
whether he is right or the Manchester Guardian is right, 
whether the turning of two million fresh voters into 
much less than half the constituencies would or would not 
upset the whole equilibrium of the representative system. 
But it is perfectly evident that both views cannot be true. 
The postponement of redistribution cannot be at once an 
irresistible ram to force redistribution as well as enfranchise- 
ment down reluctant throats and a gentle engine of ad- 
ministrative convenience which puts no special pressure on 
anybody at all. Sir Srarrorp Norrucote of course sees this 
as well as any one; and it is only another sign of the difficulty 
in which his arguments seem to have put that ardent young 
Radical, the Times newspaper, that it attempts to represent 
his representation of Mr. GLapstone’s attitude as unfair. Yet 
the famous speech to the party, after the vote in the Lords, 
is extant in a hundred newspaper files; the reference to its 
subject at Edinburgh is not yet three weeks old. If these 
do not mean that a special, a very special, pressure will be 
ut on the Conservative party, and on Parliament at large, 
the success of the course adopted by the Government, 
they mean nothing. And what the Conservative party, and 
a good many Englishmen who do not belong to the Conserva- 
tive party, decline to do is to consider questions of the 
utmost constitutional importance under special pressure. 


THE EMPERORS’ MEETING. 


results of the meeting of the three Emperors must 
have been settled beforehand ; and probably they will 
soon be made public. An assembly of great potentates may 
add solemnity to a political decision; but real business is 
transacted in a less ostentatious fashion. The Congress is 
perhaps rather a consequence than a cause. The Emperor 
of Russta has probably during the visit of M. pz Grers to 
Berlin and Vienna satisfied the German and Austrian 
Governments that he has cordially rallied to the principle 
of European peace. The object had been practically at- 
tained by the establishment of intimate relations of friend- 
ship between Prince Bismarck and Count Anprassy ; but 
it was still possible that the two aggressive Powers of 
Europe might at some time join in a formidable alliance. 
The adhesion of Italy to the central European League 
conveyed another warning to France ; and the journey of 
the Crown Prince to Madrid showed that the German 
Government was not inclined to disregard any additional 
security for the promotion of its steady policy. The French 
Government will not fail to understand a demonstration that 
it must for an indefinite time confine its ambition to exten- 
sion of territory or influence in the distant regions of Asia 
and Africa. In Tonquin or Madagascar it has no opposition 
to fear from Germany, but any project of recovering Alsace 
or Lorraine must be indefinitely adjourned. The conversation 
which may have been held by the Sovereigns was probably 
ceremonious and conventional, but the fact of their meeting 
gives emphasis to the diplomatic communications which 
may have passed among their Ministers. The rulers of 
the great military monarchies are perhaps not unwilling 
to remind their subjects that they still exercise personal 
power, and their confidential advisers encourage any measure 
which may tend to display and increase the authority of the 
Crown. Prince Bismarck has sometimes, if reporters of 
his non-official speeches may be trusted, spoken of the 
Emperor, whom he has so loyally served, with remarkable 
candour ; but in public he has always been careful to de- 
clare that he is the servant of his Sovereign, and not the 
nominee of any people or Parliament. The veteran soldier 
who has with his aid founded or revived the Empire com- 
mands in his own dominions universal respect and grati- 
tude. His allies of the same rank have not had the oppor- 
tunity of achieving equal greatness; but the Emperor of 
Austria is indefatigable in the discharge of his civil and 
military functions; and the Czar could not, if he would, 
divest himself of the absolute power which he inherits from 
his ancestors. 

It is, of course, possible that the Ministers of the three 
Powers may have agreed upon common representations to 
be addressed to the English Government; but it is im- 
probable that, even if they discuss Egyptian questions 
they should wantonly embarrass England or play into the 
hands of France. Mr. Guapstonr’s Edinburgh apology for 
his injudicious demeanour to Germany may perhaps have 
been accepted. When there is no real cause of quarrel between 


two States indiscretions of language are not likely to pro- 
duce any serious rupture. Controversies as to claims of 
German subjects on the Egyptian Treasury will be conducted 
after, as before, the Imperial meeting in the dispassionate 
tone which befits questions of pecuniary detail. It will be 
impossible to connect any investigation of financial matters 
with the august personality of the confederate Sovereigns, 
It is almost to be regretted that at the less imposing 
Conference Lord GranviLLe deprived Count Minster of 
the opportunity of explaining his demand for additional 
sanitary precautions in the Suez Canal. The announce- 
ment that the able and popular representative of Germany 
is to be recalled in consequence of the check which he has 
received will not be welcome to any section of English 
society. In the immediate matter in dispute, Lord 
GRANVILLE was in the right. The Conference had no 
mandate to deal with sanitary questions, and the pro- 
posal of restrictive measures would in any case have been 
inadmissible. Even in the short interval which has 
since elapsed the public opinion of the Continent on 
the absurd practice of quarantine has been largely modi- 
fied. On this point, if on no other, England has for 
some time past been largely in advance of other com- 
mercial nations. It is not to be supposed that the en- 
lightened German Government will persist in any attempt 
to obstruct commerce by adherence to antiquated delusions. 
The enemies of both countries have striven to cultivate the 
feelings of jealousy which were supposed to have been pro- 
voked by the colonial projects attributed to Prince Bismarck. 
His own language on the subject has been reasonable and 
temperate ; and Mr. GLapsToNE was justified in disavowing 
any adverse policy on the part of England. Lord Reay, in 
a late speech, distinguished with perfect accuracy between 
French attempts to combine conquest with colonization and 
the determination of the German Government to extend its 
protection to genuine settlers. 


Two of the three assembled Sovereigns remember the 
rebuff which awaited a hasty resolution of the Imperial 
Courts which was summarily offered to the English Go- 
vernment for immediate acceptance or rejection. Lord 
Dersy, who is not generally disposed to follow extreme 
courses, at once replied that the Berlin Note was too 
peremptory in its terms. In the long negotiations which 
ensued the error or oversight which had been committed 
by the three Emrerors was practically acknowledged. It 
is in the highest degree improbable that any discourtesy can 
have been intended or exhibited on the present occasion. 
No English statesman or political party can regret the 
truce which must have been instituted between Austria and 
Russia in relation to the affairs of the Balkan Peninsula. 
The German Emperor is the friend of both his allies; but 
within a short time Austria and Russia have contended for 
influence over the minor Powers of South-Eastern Europe, 
and it is almost impossible that they should have finally 
disposed of the pretensions of Austria to find an outlet on 
the coast of the AZgean. Conflicting interests may hereafter 
lead to collision, but much is gained when war is postponed. 
If any important deliberation has taken place, the attention 
of the Sovereigns and their Ministers is more likely to have 
been directed to Servia or Bulgaria than to Egypt or to 
German schemes of colonization. None of the allied Powers 
would perhaps scruple to adjust existing differences by 
further encroachments on Turkey; but for the present no 
such design is known or suspected to exist. The provisions 
of the Treaty of Berlin may perhaps not be permanent, but 
it is not the interest of any Power to disturb them for the 
moment ; and a Congress held mainly in the interest of 
peace would scarcely employ itself in raising new causes of 
disturbance. The great authority of the German CxHan- 
CELLOR will almost certainly be employed in favour of 
compromise and quiet. 

Neither the Emrerors nor their advisers are likely to 
differ in opinion as to the expediency of suppressing, if 
possible, the revolt against life, property, and law, which in 
all European countries threatens justice and civilization. It 
is nevertheless possible that a danger to which they are all 
exposed may have afforded but little matter for deliberation. 
Nihilists and anarchists are common enemies who can only 
be exterminated by force, and no Congress was needed to 
place at the disposal of any of the Powers all the resources 
which may be at the disposal of the rest. The Emperor 
of Russta has the cruel murder of his father to avenge ; 
the Emperor W11114m has himself twice suffered from the 
violence of assassins, and Vienna has recently been the 
scene of many atrocious enterprises. The police and the 
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administrators of the three Empires are little inclined to 
distinguish between ordinary crimes and political attempts 
at treason and murder. It is nevertheless possible that 
detailed arrangements for the more effectual prosecution of 
offenders may have been made at or before the Con- 
gress. Neither the Emperors nor their Ministers are 
likely to have discussed questions of internal or muni- 
cipal policy, or to have suggested to one another liberal 
concessions as modes of effectually dealing with anarchist 
conspiracies. It is barely possible that the students and the 
civil and military functionaries who supply the Russian 
Nihilists with leaders might be temporarily disarmed by the 


grant of a representative Constitution; but German and — 
Austrian anarchists have no desire to strengthen Parlia-— 


mentary institutions. If Atexanper III. were inclined to 
relax the bonds of absolutism, he would need neither advice 
nor aid from his Imperial neighbours. On their part they 
are reasonably anxious to retain as much as possible of their 
present prerogatives ; and there is no reason to believe that 
their subjects wish to diminish the remaining power of the 


Crown. On the whole, it may be conjectured that the | 


principal purpose of the Congress is to advertise the union 
which has now been publicly solemnized. 


MR. MUNDELLA’S DISAPPOINTMENT. 


fb ges litigant who is driven to discredit his own witness 
must be supposed to have a very poor case. This con- 
sideration is so obvious that there is a difficulty in under- 
standing how it failed to strike Mr. MunpetLa when he 
first thought of playing off his smart little trick on Dr. 
Cricnton Browne. The facts are well worth recapitulating, 
for they not only make a curious little story, which neatly 
illustrates some of the weaknesses of human nature, but 
they afford another example of what is now becoming a 
very favourite method with our heads of departments. All 
the world knows that there have long been complaints of 
over-pressure in Board schools. The subject turned up at 
intervals in the morning papers, and long correspondences 
were carried on by various persons, all very angry, very 
personal, and very inconclusive—as is usual on these occa- 
sions. Then Mr. Munpe ta, being, as the result showed, 
very cocksure of the blamelessness of his department, called 
in Dr. Cricuton Browne, and asked him to go and have a 
look at the children in the Board schools, and see whether 
he could find any traces of over-pressure. The date of 
this request is worth noting. It was the 16th February 
last. The Doctor went, and once or twice he was accom- 

nied by Mr. J. G. Fircn, Her Majesty’s Principal 
sane of Schools, whom he found a most polite gentle- 
man. By April 30 Dr. Cricnton Browne's Report was in 
the hands of the Vice-Presipent of the Councit, and 
quite ready to be produced for the confusion of the right 
honourable gentleman’s critics. The critics waited, but no 
Report appeared; and then they began to suspect that 
Dr. Cricnton Browye had not found those things which a 
proper regard for Mr. Munpetta’s feelings should have in- 
duced him to find. They asked to see for themselves, and 
were refused. The Report, said Mr. MunpELLA, is a mere 
farrago of such rubbish as medical knowledge, é&c., and I 
cannot allow my sacro-sanct department to suffer by the 
publication of that sort of thing. Of course this only made 
the other side all the more anxious to get at the document, 
and they accordingly insisted. At last, after swearing he 
would ne’er consent, Mr. Munpe.ua consented ; but he pre- 
pared to nullify the Report made at his own request. His 
device, which his surprised friends have discovered shows 
“‘some humour,” was to set this very Mr. J. G. Fircn 
to write a charm as antidote to Dr. Cricuton Browne's 
poison. The Report and the answer have been published 
together. Two points in the answer may be noticed at 
once. It does not ap that Dr. Cricuton Browne 
was allowed to see Mr. ’s criticism before it was pub- 
lished. That was, perhaps, wise ; for, as it is written to dis- 
credit his impartiality and his understanding, it might have 
incited him to prepare a rejoinder which would have deprived 
the department of the temporary advantage of having the 
last word—an advantage which in fact it has already lost 
by Dr. Cricnton Browye’s rather damaging rejoinder in 
the Times of Thursday. Mr. Fircu writes with all the zeal 
of a subordinate official who is honoured with the duty of 
fighting his chief's battles, and he speaks of Dr. CricuTon 
Browne in a tone which contrasts very unfavourably with 
that gentleman’s courtesy to himself. But the Inspector's 


| discretion is not equal to his zeal. He makes a great point 


of the fact that as far back as February 4 the Doctor had 
publicly expressed his opinion that there was over-pressure 
in Board schools, and this he takes to be enough to prove 
him partial and untrustworthy. The believers in book- 
learning as a universal medicine, who have raised such a 
cackle over this discovery of Mr. Fircn’s, seem to forget 
that, whatever it proves about Dr. Cricuton Brownz, it 
shows beyond question that Mr. Munprtia had means of 
knowing his opinion twelve days before he asked him to 
inspect the schools. 

This story in itself is enough to predispose anybody who 
has some slight knowledge of mankind in favour of Dr. 
Cricuton Browne. If it were told of A. and B. we should 
conclude that here is another case in which an independent 
witness has been called in by an official in hopes that his 
evidence would be favourable, and has then been snubbed 
because he gave unwelcome testimony. After reading the 
Report no doubt remains on the subject, and no fair- 
minded man can help feeling something like indignation at 
the way in which Dr. Cricuton Browne has been treated. 
One newspaper, which has apparently taken its cue from 
Mr. Munpeta, has gone the length of garbling a quotation 
from the Report. The Z'imes represents the writer as say- 
ing, “At present it is, I believe, impossible to show that 
“ insanity is being caused by education. But, on the other 
“ hand, it is vain to urge that it is not being thus caused.” 
Then the 7imes, with a fine assumption of indignation, asks, 
“* What confidence can be placed in the conclusions of a man 
“who reasons in this random fashion?” In the Report 
the words are, “ At present it is, I believe, impossible, ex- 
“ cept in isolated instances, to show that insanity (and I am 
“ speaking now of insanity as distinct from imbecility) is being 
“ caused byeducation. But, on the other hand, it is vain to 
“ urge that it is not being thus caused simply because our 
“lunacy officials maintain that the number of registered 
“ lunatics does not grow at such a rate as to justify a belief in 
“a real increase of insanity.” It is more easy than honour- 
able to make a point against an adversary when you suppress 
half his words and quote them apart from their context, which 
has been the course taken both officially and unofficially in 
the present case. As anybody who takes the trouble to read 
the Report can see, Dr. Cricnton Browne is not given to 
random reasoning. He does not condemn the Board schools 
in the lump, neither has he any fear or dislike of education, 
Like every man of any common sense, he knows it to be 
an excellent thing. What he does say, and many very 
competent witnesses agree with him, is that the Education 
Department does its work in a mechanical and pedantic 
fashion. A course of study which can do no harm what- 
ever to well-fed children who come from comfortable homes 
is enforced on half-starved little wretches who come from 
and must return to squalor and racket. These latter break 
down under the strain which is easily borne by their more 
fortunate schoolfellows. Dr. Cricuton Browye supports 
his opinion by evidence which appears satisfactory to 
everybody who does not look at it with the eyes of an 
official committed to the present system. He saw numbers 
of children in the schools he visited who looked ill from 
overwork and want of food. He quotes statistics to show 
that there has been an increase of some forms of nervous 
disease among young people since the School Boards began 
to work. On the face of it that does look as if the things 
had some connexion with one another. To come to smaller 
matters, he heard complaints of headache and want of sleep. 
Mr. Fircu, indeed, makes an attempt to dispose of his 
evidence on this score by a lively account of how the merry 
young things made fun of the good, credulous Doctor, by 
telling him just what they supposed he wanted to hear. As 
it — that the inquiries were made in seven different 
schools, and that the same answers were given in about the 
same 15 rtion of cases, we find some difficulty in accept- 
ing Mr. Frrcn’s version of what happened. Indeed, the 
inquiries were obviously made with care and with a due 
regard to the fallibility of the human memory, and the 
tendency of human beings of all ages to use hazy language. 
Great capital has been made out of certain eccentricities of 
style in the Report, but the world is not concerned with Dr. 
Cricuton Browne, or Mr. Fircu, or Mr. MunpeELta, as 
writers of English prose. On that score there would be much 
to say; but for the present we have toconsider them as per- 
sons engaged in stating facts and drawing inferences. 
Looking at them in that light, we decidedly prefer the in- 
conveniently independent and outspoken Doctor. 


_ With the obvious conviction that he is disposing of his 
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adversary completely, Mr. Fircu says in his answer :—“ It 
“happens that the schools whose dates of inspection fell 
* due during the month of March were Board schools situ- 
* ated close together in Walworth, the district between the 
“ Camberwell and the Old Kent Roads, one of the poorest 
“and most crowded in London, and one exceptionally low 
“in the level of its soil.” Dr. Cricnton Browne has 
already denied that these were the only schools he visited ; 
but, even if they were, that is just as it should have 
been. The charge against the Education Department, 
as we have already said, is that it applies a system not 
in the least adapted to children brought up in poor and 
crowded districts with the cruel pedantry of red tape. 
Therefore Dr. Cricurroy Browne did well to go to those 
very regions. When there is a complaint that the 
smaller private lunatic asylums are badly managed, an 
Inspector goes to them, not to the great public and 
semi-public establishments. It is no answer to say that 
things are better in happier circumstances. Of course 
they are, but that does not afiect the question that mis- 
chief is being done by stupidly enforcing a uniform rule 
on children who live under very different conditions. Mr. 
Frrcn's contention that Dr. Cricnton Browne's evidence 
must be rejected because he already had an opinion on 
the subject of over-pressure recoils on himself. He also 
had an opinion which is not the more credible simply be- 
cause it is the reverse of the Doctor’s. The Report and its 
answer—and the answer even more than the Report—go to 
strengthen the growing belief that the Education Depart- 
ment has fallen into a premature old age of red tape. It 
was antecedently probable that a system which aims at 
egging on the teachers to pass as many children as possible 
would lead when applied to the struggling population of 
great towns to much forcing. There is now direct evidence 
that it does do so, and Mr. Munpetxa will not get rid of it 
by the easy method of setting an official of his department 
to discredit an independent witness who had been called in 
by himself. 


THE BELGIAN CRISIS. 


hae disturbances which have excited reasonable anxiety 
in Belgium will probably be suppressed by authority ; 
bat a feud which divides the whole population of a State 
into nearly equal parts constitutes a chronic and serious 
danger. There is too much reason to fear that no com- 

romise is possible between the Liberals and the Clericals. 

e main object of either party is to crush its adversary, 
with but a secondary regard for the welfare and safety of 
the kingdom. In former times collisions might have been 
avoided with comparative ease because the struggle would 
have only involved the distribution ofepolitical power. The 
issue of the control of popular education is a modern ground 
of irreconcilable hostility. The priesthood is pledged to 
prefer to all other considerations the religious and dog- 
matic system of elementary education. Their opponents, 
even if they are not opposed to religious doctrine, are 
determined not to surrender the common schools to the 
direction of the clergy. It would be idle to inquire into 
the merits of a controversy which is far beyond the reach 
of argument. When the battle is joined it is too late to ex- 
amine the reasons which may have been used by either com- 
batant to justify the declaration of war. The only practical 
question is whether the Liberals or Clericals are the 
stronger, not only in the number of their respective sup- 

rters, but in virtue of the energy and perhaps of the reck- 
essness which they are prepared to display. It is not too 
much to say that the violence which characterizes both 
parties may, in certain contingencies, degenerate into treason 
against the Government and the nation. The essence of 
an offence which was rightly regarded by earlier generations 
as the worst of crimes is*the preference of internal or 
factious interests to the paramount duty of maintaining 
national security. 

The distribution of parties in Belgium coincides to a 
great extent with local civisions, and in a smaller degree 
with social stratification. The aristocracy, which exercises 
little political influence, naturally inclines to the cause of 
authority; and probably in Belgium, as in France, it may 
be fashionable to profess attachment to the Clerical cause. 
A more solid element of strength is the attachment of the 
rural population to the order which represents tradition and 
ancient custom. It is possible that the clergy and their 
-_ may sometimes have used questionable methods in 


the peasantry must have been acquired and retained by 
genuine desert. The large majority of the present Parlia- 
ment has as legitimate a title to the control of legislation 
and policy as any party which may have been formerly 
dominant; but its leaders were bound to be moderate and 
cautious in the exercise of their power, if only because the 
turbulent part of the community was notoriously ranged in 
the ranks of the Opposition. The towns, which are almost 
unanimously anti-clerical, are more easily excited than the 
country districts. The late riots in the capital have been 
conducted by the working classes as well as by the mis- 
cellaneous rabble; and perhaps the protests of the multi- 
tude against the Clerical cause have not been wholly 
disapproved by the urban middle class. The shopkeepers 
of Brussels probably, as in Paris, affect that freedom of 
thought in religious matters which is compatible with the 
most extreme political Conservatism. The proposed repeal 
of the law by which secular education was recently estab- 
lished is likely to be unpopular in all the large towns of the 
kingdom. 

English advocates of proportional representation have 
naturally called attention to the illustration which late 
events in Belgium have furnished of the inconvenience of 
government by simple majorities. Until the late election 
the Liberals had long been supreme, accumulating, per- 
haps, on themselves the resentments which are always pro- 
voked by the party in power. As soon as the balance 
shifted, the Clericals, in turn, secured an irresistible mar 
jority ; and there is no impediment to their reversal of 
the measures of their adversaries, except through the ir- 
regular and dangerous intervention of riotous mobs. One 
of the demands of the malcontents is that the franchise, 
which has been to the great benefit of the country compara- 
tively restricted, should be widely extended ; and a possible 
result of the present struggle may be the establishment of 
the iniquitous system of universal suffrage. After fifty 
years of peace and good government the Belgians have 
not perhaps learned the lesson that political revolutions 
are generally fatal to order and to freedom. They have now 
experience of the evils which result from the caprices of 
popular saffrage. The mischief would be graver and more 
irretrievable if absolute power were vested in a majority of 
the whole population. It is not even absolutely certain 
that government by the process of counting heads might 
not in Belgium, though in no other European community, 
be vested in the hands of the priests and their adherents. 
If in such a case they had no external interference to appre- 
hend, they would not be moderate in their use of victory. 
The tendency of faction to impair the securities of freedom 
is now illustrated by the demand of a section of the Liberal 
party that the Kine should, in defiance of an unbroken 
political tradition first borrowed from England, place a veto 
on the Schools Bill, though it has, at the instance of his 
own Ministers, been passed by overwhelming majorities in 
both Houses of Parliament. 

Unfortunately Belgium may, in certain contingencies, be 
exposed to the risk of absorption by an irresistible neigh- 
bour. The modern division of Europe among great military 
Powers exposes the minor States to perpetual danger. It. 
is, perhaps, improbable that France or Germany should 
contemplate the conquest of Belgium or Holland with- 
out some plausible excuse; but if an oppressed half of 
the population of either State should invoke foreign assist- 
ance, a Protectorate which would be equivalert to annexa- 
tion might not impossibly be established. The Greek 
Republics and the Italian cities in the Middle Ages were 
incessantly endangered and sometimes destroyed by the 
rivalry of factions, which sought external aid when they 
were worsted in domestic struggles. The vague projects of 
aggrandizement by which Napotzon III. hoped to secure 
the continuance of his dynasty almost always included 
Belgium ; and the great adversary to whom he ultimately 
succumbed was not unwilling to encourage his enterprises. 
If he had obtained the consent of Prussia to the extension 
of the French Empire, he would almost certainly have 
taken occasion to represent himself as the patron of the 
Catholic Church in Belgium. He had tried a similar ex- 
periment in Mexico with temporary success; and he had 
always found among his own clergy the most uncom- 
eye. and not the least influential of election agents. 

t is probable that French intrigues have exaggerated 
the disaffection which they attributed to the Clerical party 
in Belgium ; but there is no doubt that Clerical leaders 
were sometimes disposed to invoke the aid of Imperial 
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The danger now comes from the other side. The French 
Republic has done its utmost to alienate both the clergy and 
the more religious laymen since the time when GAambetra 
declared that Clericalism was the common enemy. It is only 
in Asia or in Africa that the Government which discoun- 
tenances religion at home recognizes religious missionaries 
as the most ellicient of political instruments. ‘The Arch- 
bishop of Atcrers has been employed in the organization 
of French power in Tunis. The French missionaries at 
Madagascar and in Eastern Asia are encouraged to spread 
the influence of France. Belgium is probably too near to 
offer a ficld for similar operations. It is more probable that 
the French Government should protect Liberalism in Belgium 
than that it should assert its title to be the eldest son or 
daughter of the Church. French Jacobins and Socialists are 
at least as fanatical as any religious body of past or present 
times; and they have allies in Belgium who might prefer 
the advancement of the interests of a sect to the inde- 
pendence of the country. Digots and enthusiasts have not 
infrequently excluded patriotism from the list of political 
virtues. In the age which followed the Reformation reli- 
gious sympathies were closer bonds of union than com- 
munity of race and language; and after the Revolution 
neighbouring countries, until they had experience of French 
domination, often displayed.sympathy with the propa- 
gandism of their invaders. If the Clerical party in Belgium 
should both maintain and abuse its present victory, the 
democratic minority will almost certainly be driven into 
the arms of France ; and opportunities or excuses for foreign 
intervention will not long be wanting. It would be un- 
reasonable to expect that the Clerical party should decline 
to profit by its success at the election; but in its own 
interest it will be well advised in moderating its pre- 
tensions. The large towns will never acquicsce in the 
claim of the clergy to exercise a gencral control over 
education. On this question the most Conservative poli- 
ticians will not be unanimous, and it is scarcely possible 
that the Clerical party should be finally successful. If it 
were possible to hope that the present majority would be 
prudent and modcrate, a check to the democratic movement 
in one of the most enlightened countries of Europe might be 
witnessed with toleration and complacency. 


A PHILOSOPHIC WRANGLE, 


R. FREDERIC ITARRISON and Mr. Ilernerr 
Srencern have now, we presume, concluded their 
newspaper controversy; and we trust we shall not be 
charged with a flippant treatment of solemn subjects if we 
venture to point out what may be called, in scientific lan- 
guage, the journalistic aflinitics of the recent correspon- 
dence. A philosopher, we are sure, will excuse any honest 
attempt to find its biologie place, so to speak, for so unusual 
a phenomenon of newspaper life; and, again deprecating 
the charge of irreverence, we shall make bold to class the 
Srencer-IL[arrison ducl with the gigantic gooscberry and 
the shower of frogs. Ambitious, no doubt, as the Times 
may be, of leading the way in science and philosophy, if 
it cannot in anything else, we may still be permitted to 
doubt whether at any other time of the ycar it would 
have treated its readers for a week or so to a column 
or a column and a half every other day on the great 
question of Mr. Iervert Spencer's philosophic originality. 
But what would you have? We must all live, the dig- 
nified as well as those who assume no airs of gravity, 
and what cannibalism does for one newspaper, philosophy 
must do for another. Or, to put it more respectfully, we 
may describe Mr. Srencer’s System as the serious sea- 
serpent of the Z'imes. People who do not believe in it— 
that is to say, grave people to whom letters on stiff subjects 
are more attractive than the sensational news paragraph 
—will like, it is assumed, to read about it. They will 
examine with awe Mr. Srencer’s own account of its con- 
volutions ; and his successive corrections by Mr. Harrison 
—who answers to the sceptical mate that refuses to sign the 
statutory declaration drawn up by the captain—will have 
been studied by these good people with a perfect tumult of 
conflicting emotions. Such, at least, we are bound to suppose 
is the case, for the Zimes cannot be suspected of not 
knowing its world. An eager public has, we doubt 
not, been hanging on the utterances of the two philo- 
sophic gladiators, and awaiting breathlessly the determination 
of the question as to how much an English thinker with 
whose thoughts the majority of them trouble themselves 


| very little owes to a French philosopher with whom they 


have no acquaintance at all. 


Some of them, however, may perhaps have been attracted 
to the controversy in the first instance by Mr. Harrison’s 
picturesque statement of its original thesis, and then re- 
tained by the thrilling interest of the question, and the 
extreme importance which Mr. Srencer, who ought to 
know, considers to belong to it. For Mr. Harrison, it 
will be remembered, began by saying that “ Mr. Spencer 
“ simply played a new tune on Comre’s instrument,” and 
that way of putting the matter appeared to promise a lively 
discussion. When metaphors begin to fly, when com- 
parisons darken the air—and the discussion—good sport for 
the looker-on may generally be expected; and when to 
Mr. Srencer’s indignant denial of the charge of playing 
a new tune on Comre’s instrument, Mr. Harrison re- 
plied by emphasizing for his adversary’s comfort the dif- 
ference betwecn the tune and the instrument, expectation 
naturally rose. Mr. Srencer, observed Mr. Harrison, 
did not seem to have perceived the full force of the word 
“new.” If he had been accused of playing old tunes, 
why then, indeed—but no such injurious charge was made. 
Ile plays new tunes—that his critic fully admits. “ The 
“ doctrine often differs; the imitation remains. The tune 
“jis new; the instrument is the same.” Here, indeed, 
were the materials for a pretty quarrel ; here were the ropes 
and stakes for what our Corinthian forefathers would have 
described as a merry mill, with certainly a distinct shade of 
odds on Mr. Srencer. He might undoubtedly at this 
point have made short work of Mr. Harrison’s metaphor. 
For Comre’s system is, of course, no part of “ the instru- 
“ment”; it is rather, in the language of the musician, 
the “theme”; and, if Mr. Spencer’s composition really 
differed often and much from that of the earlier per- 
former, he might have cheerfully admitted, as, indeed, he 
could not sancly have denied, that he plays upon the 
same instrument as Comrte’s, which is in etfect the humar. 
mind. It may be, however, that Mr. Spencer, in his 
well-known jealousy for his reputation as an original 
thinker, was reluctant to admit even as much community 
of conditions with the author of the Positive Philosophy 
as this; and he is now, at any rate, very firmly resolved 
not to admit a jot more. He repudiates all obligation to 
Comte of any philosophical kind whatsoever, He pro- 
nounces the similarity between the titles and termin- 
ology of his books and those of Comre to be so many 
mere coincidences. He protests that, though he began the 
publication of his great work some years after ComTe’s 
death, and many years after the published formulation of 
Comrte’s system, le had anticipated all the main doctrines of 
the Synthetic Philosophy in his earlier essays; and, in 
short, he declares that, except for having borrowed from 
ComrE the words “altruism” and “ sociology ”—on neither of 
which acquisitions is he to be congratulated, while we are 
glad to observe, for the sake of his philological conscience, 
that he recalls the adoption of the latter barbarism with a 
blush—he is not conscious of any indebtedness to the 
French philosopher at all. 

No one familiar with disputes of this description can have 
had the least difliculty in foretelling the issue. When A. is 
accused by B. of plagiarizing from C., and denies all 
acquaintance with the work of that immortal letter of the 
alphabet, B. has obviously nothing for it but either to give 
A. the lie direct, or to maintain that C.’s ideas were “ in 
“ the air,” and that, whether conscious of it or not, the sus- 
pected plagiarist could no more help inhaling them than he 
could refrain from the physical process of respiration. And 
that of course is Mr. Harrison’s line of reply. It is at 
least the basis of his last position in the controversy. In 
his first rejoinder to Mr. Spencer he seemed rather disposed 
to rely upon the argument that that philosopher had 
indeed distinctly borrowed from his predecessor, even though 
he might have done so at second hand. “ You were a great 
“ friend,” he urges, of Georce Exror and Mr. Grorce 
Lewes, who were “ saturated ” with Comre’s philosophy, and 
you picked it up from them “ by hearsay.” In his latest 
contribution to the controversy, however, he states Mr. 
Srencer’s debt to ComTe in @ somewhat different fashion. 
His close association with Georce Exior and Gerorce 
Lewes still counts for something, but now the main sub- 
stance of the argument is that a “ philosopher cannot allege 
“ ignorance of the ideas current in philosophy.” Of course 
philosophers can allege this, for they constantly do, and 
would always like to if they could; but Mr. Harrison, 
as every one knows, is speaking only of what they ought 
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to do. And what makes philosophers like Mr. Spencer 
and others a little sore is, that what they are thus 
forbidden to allege is precisely what Mr. Harrison 
and his friends are continually alleging on behalf 
of their master. Where the shoe pinches—not perhaps 
where it specially pinches Mr. Spencer, who has 
many philosophic corns, but where it pinches thinkers in 
general—is in the assumption that nothing was “ in the air” 
when Comte himself wrote—except, perhaps, in his later 
speculations, the philosopher himself. Mr. Harrison may 
or may not be in the right in maintaining that a feat 
independently performed, as Mr. Srencer declares, by him- 
self at the age of twenty-two, was really performed by 
Comte when Mr. Spencer was two years of age, and was 
“one of the most transcendent steps taken in modern 
“thought.” But Mr. Srencer unquestionably has his 
adversary on the hip when he points out that Comre’s 
theories can themselves be traced back, now to Hones, and 
now even to Prato. Itis an amiable weakness on the 
part of the Positivists to find Comrz in everything, and, 
though those humble seekers after truth who have no 
“ system” of their own may not resent the pretension, 
we cannot expect similar tolerance from Mr. Spencer, 
who has. In such matters, too, as that of the ordina- 
tion of the sciences—an “idea” which really in some 
respects invites comparison with the brilliant apergu 
that the stockings ought to be put on before the boots 
—to hear philosophic achievements of this kind be- 
lauded, and later thinkers accused of plagiarism because 
they too have suggested that boots should come after 
stockings, is irritating enough to make a philosopher beat 
his father Panmenipes. We cannot altogether deny there- 
fore that Mr. Spencer does well to be angry. One can 
stand attacks from those who deny the existence of all 
originality whatever ; but it is too much to be charged with 

iarism by one who believes in the existence of originality 
and that Comre presented a unique example of it. Mr. 
Spencer may well be pardoned a certain vehemence in 
denying that the doctrines of Comte were the idées méres 
of the Spencerian philosophy, when the charge is brought 
by a critic who would not allow it to have had any idées 
grand’meres at all. 


FRANCE, 


J ha = candid friends of the Republican Government in 
France are in no danger of finding themselves in want 
of texts for sermons of warning. There is, of course, that 
long-standing, terrible example—the state of no-war with 
China. That obviously must be brought to a conclusion of 
some sort, or nobody can well tell what may happen. 
Enemies and nervous friends may jump to the conclusion 
that the result of the recent elections at Nantes and 
Angouléme is a sign of approaching danger. At Nantes a 
Legitimist has beaten a Bonapartist by a great majority. 
At Angouléme a Bonapartist has beaten a Republican. It 
would be foolish in the majority to treat these elections as 
matters of absolutely no account; but they have plausible 
reasons for not being much frightened by them. They do 
not alter the balance of power between the Republicans and 
the Opposition, which in itself is enough to encourage the 
indifference of the majority. As far as they do cause any 
change, it is in a direction which may well seem fairly 
satisfactory to a Republican who is inclined to look at 
the pleasant side of things. The defeated candidate at 
Nantes was himself a member of the Opposition, and 
the loss is a loss to the Bonapartists. An event of 
this kind is calculated to have a cooling effect on the 
alliance between the several parties which have tried to act 
together on the basis of their common hatred to the existing 
form of government. A Bonapartist must surely be ve 
acutely conscious of the necessity of Legitimist help if he 
can bear the loss of so important a seat as Nantes with 
equanimity. Even the successful side can hardly refuse to 
see the fact that, if the election shows that Republican 
principles are gaining no ground in Brittany, it also proves 
once again how hollow is the coalition of the Monarchical 
parties. If they cannot keep from pecking out each other’s 
now, what would they do the day after their victory, 
if it ever is to be won? The success of M. Larocue- 
JouBeErT at Angouléme is more of a Republican defeat ; for, 
though he only succeeds another Bonapartist, he does it 
with an increased majority. Even here, however, there are 
considerations which tend to diminish the apparent import- 
ance of “te figures at the poll. M. Larocue-Jousert’s 


party has in this case undoubtedly profited to some extent 
by its coalition with the extreme Republicans, who, with 
their usual venomous folly, have joined the enemy who is 
out to spite the lukewarm friend who is in. If political 
history proves anything, it is that unions of this sort are 
barren of profit to both sides. 


The considerations which may serve to make the Repub- 
licans indifferent to the success of MM. Larocue-JouBEert 
and CAZENOVE DE PRraDINES are, however, counterbalanced 
by others which point to a less agreeable conclusion. These 
elections show that the divisions between the leaders of the 
Bonapartists and the Legitimists have not affected the voting 
power of their parties. Prince Vicror’s undutiful behaviour 
to Prince Jerome, and Prince Jerome's stinginess in the 
matter of Prince Victor’s pocket-money, and all the very 
ignoble wrangles this domestic unpleasantness have given 
rise to in the Parisian press, have not chilled the zeal of the 
electors of Angouléme for their Imperialist principles. If 
they have had any influences at Nantes, it has not led to 
the expected results. The voters there have gone from one 
divided house to another even more divided. Prince Victor 
and Prince Jerome are squabbling over a mainly personal 
matter; but the Legitimists who accept the Count of Paris 
and those members of the party who are becoming known 
as the Spanish Whites are separated by questions of prin- 
ciple. Yet the party at Nantes voted in a body. From 
this it may at least be concluded that the supporters of the 
pretensions of the Spanish Boursons are not likely to cause 
any serious schism in the Royalist party. If this is proved to 
be the case, it can scarcely be other than a very unpleasant 
discovery for the Republicans. The Count of Paris is by 
far the most dangerous enemy—indeed, is probably the only 
dangerous enemy—of the Republic; and if his party, which 
already includes some of the ablest men in France, is re- 
inforced by the whole body of the Legitimists, it will re- 
present a power which no Government can afford to see in 
hostility with indifference. It is true that the addition of 
the supporters of Henry V. to his following is not a pure 
gain of strength to the Count of Paris. The peasantry 
who form the greatest power in French politics, when they 
can be got to move at all, have been supposed on good 
evidence to have a traditional fear of the Legitimists. But 
this feeling, like others, may wear out, or be driven out by 
another and more immediate fear. If the peasants once 
learn to feel uneasy about the safety of their money under 
a Republic, they may possibly be persuaded with no great 
difficulty to consider the Count of Paris and the old 
Orleanist chiefs as strong enough to protect them against 
the desire of the Legitimists, to return to what they sup- 
pose was the state of things before the Revolution. If the 
peasants can be brought to this degree of confidence, the 
Republic will certainly be in serious danger, and nothin 
will do more to persuade them than fresh taxation pr 
by an adventurous colonial policy. Independent observers 
have lately been insisting that the small proprietors are 
really becoming uneasy. An anonymous writer in the 
Journal des Débats, who is probably in a good position to 
know what is the political feeling of the country, has lately 
been giving his reasons for believing that the peasantry and 
the smaller bourgeoisie in provincial towns are already dis- 
contented with the policy of M. Ferry’s Ministry. Ac- 
cording to this witness, they are beginning to fear that 
fresh calls for money will be made on them at no distant 
date. As a natural consequence, they are asking themselves 
whether the Republic has kept its promises, and looking 
upon all Governmental action in an unfriendly and critical 
spirit. This general accusation has so far disturbed the 
thoroughgoing friends of M. Ferry, that they are doing 
their best to discredit the value of the evidence by dismiss- 
ing it all as the mere croaking of cold-blooded partisans who _ 
joined the Republic at the eleventh hour, and simply 
because they could see no chance of establishing any ml 
form of government. Ardent Republicans may have a natural 
dislike for half-hearted friends of that kind, but they cannot 
appear to neglect them. It was just these very “ politiques” 
who, not for the first time in French history, gave the 
victory to a party which they chose for purely business 
reasons. The Republic lives by their support, and if they 
become hostile or merely stand aside, it may fall before the 
first vigorous attack. It would be almost absurd to suppose 
that the Nantes and Angouléme elections show of them- 
selves that this division between the Republic and the great 
mass of Frenchmen has begun. But it does not prove the 
contrary, and the election of a Royalist in the former town 
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ible resource by that majority of timid and unenthu- 
siastic small proprietors and small capitalists which every 
French Government must conciliate if it wishes to live. 

The course of affairs in China is by no means calculated 
to quiet any fears the peasants and shopkeepers may have 
begun to entertain. Nobody seems to know the details of 
what is happening with even approximate accuracy. Even the 
ubiquitous newspaper correspondent is beaten for once, and 
either reports the thing which is not or nothing at all. 
In the case of the reported second attack on the Kinpai 
forts, we first heard of a serious battle, then a denial that 
there had been any engagement, and finally a correction 
to the effect that there had been fighting, but not much. 
Still, by dint of guessing and drawing deductions, and with 
the help of a few scraps of what appears to be trustworthy 
news, it is possible to form some reasonably accurate idea of 
what is going on. China is not frightened at all, and more, 
much more, “intelligent mischief” (to use the charming 
phrase now popular in French newspapers) will have to be 
done before it is brought to terms. The squadron which is 
to do it seems to be short of stores, and is reduced for the 
present to the somewhat humble occupation of throwing 
the guns of Chinese merchant junks overboard, and leaving 
them at the mercy of pirates. Even this noble use of 
common criminals as a military measure is likely to prove 
insufficient. The papers in Paris are coming round to the 
opinion that Admiral Courser must really sail up the 
Yang-tsze-Kiang, and, throwing aside those considerations 
of sentiment and humanity which we are surprised to hear 
have hitherto limited his exertions, must sink, burn, and 
destroy without pity, so that the rice supply of Pekin 
may be stopped, and the Imperial Court starved into 
submission. But, as that would entail a stoppage of 
neutral trade, it will make a declaration of war neces- 
sary. So it seems that the Chinese will gain their 
point after all, and M. Ferry must call the Chambers 
together and ask for more money from the representatives 
of a people who are suffering from bad cattle trade, de- 
pressed agriculture, and the phylloxera. Under these 
circumstances, he is likely to be asked pretty sharply to 
explain how all this came to be necessary. The stupid 
obstinacy of the Chinese may not be found excuse enough. 
Meanwhile, too, Frenchmen can see a tolerably visible sign 
of the nervousness of neutral Powers. Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Ministers have at last recognized the fact that 
England has very pressing interests in China, and are 
sending a good big ironclad out to look after them. The 
sight of H.M.S. Agamemnon steaming out to China may 
perhaps serve to remind the French who are trying to run 
up a colonial empire in a hurry, and the Russians who are 
on the outlook for pickings, that if there is to be a general 
overturn in China, they will not have the settlement entirely 
in their own hands. 


BALLOONS, 


‘ens year, as a contemporary solemnly announced 
the other day, this year is the anniversary of the 
foundation of Worcester Cathedral. It is indeed, as of 
most other events. But 1884 has something more to 
say for itself than this. Exactly a hundred years ago 
last Monday a youth called Luxarpr went up in a balloon. 
“ His companions were a dog, a cat, and a pigeon; he 
“ passed over London in a northerly direction, and first 
“descended in a cornficld on South Mimms Common, 
“where he parted with his cat. He then rose again, 
“ and finally landed in a meadow at Stondon, near Ware, 
“at twenty minutes past four. Lunarpi at once became 
“ the lion of the London season.” Such is popular history, 
and such are social lions. Lvunarpr had an advantage over 
some of the latter, in that he had not achieved notoriety 
by doing anything particularly disgraceful. Those who 
narrate his impressive story are relieved, like the ALuicuTy 
in the case of the self-made man, of a serious responsibility, 
inasmuch as they can do no possible harm to any one by 
telling it wrong. An interesting essay might be written, 
in the elegant and justly-admired style of “A. K. H. B.,” 
** Concerning Things which Don’t Matter a Straw.” Perhaps 
the straw which showed Lunarpi which way the wind was 
blowing may be preserved as a relic by thedevoted admirer who 
contributed to the Pall Mall Gazette the record for which 
we are so deeply grateful. When Lunarpr passed over 
pale Britannia he was much inspected both by the idle 
and by the industrious. Gzorce III. turned out with a 


telescope, and probably wanted to know how Lunarpr 
managed to get into the balloon when it was in the air. 
Mr. Pirr put a glass to his august eye; but his eloquent re- 
marks on this occasion have not been recorded. It is melan- 
choly to reflect that Vixcenzio Lunarpi, Secretary to the 
Neapolitan Ambassador, “the first aérial traveller in the 
“ English atmosphere,” died in 1799, and that he is not yet 
forgotten. How many scholars, philanthropists, politicians, 
who thought themselves secure of immortal fame, have 
passed away in those eighty-five years, and are as those who 
have never been. But the memory of the first aérial 
traveller in our atmosphere, who carefully avoided in 
giving himself this title all competition with Lucirer, Son 
of the Morning, is still kept green. “What's in a 
‘“‘ balloon,” we may well ask, that it should defy time like 
this? To reply “Gas at the top, and a fool at the bottom,” 
would be alike discourteous and untrue. Balloons have been 
used for serious purposes as well as for purposes of sen- 
sation. They have been employed by M. Gamperra and by 
Colonel Burnasy. More recently, they have shared in 
some measure the proverbial connexion of horses and 
ships with perjury. But at least one eminent aéronaut 
is confined in an earthly tabernacle, a “place of incarcer- 
“ation on criminal process,” as Mr. MicawBer would 
have called it; he has not, so far as we are aware, 
attempted to make his escape through the English atmo- 
sphere. The Prince of the Power of the Air seems in 
this instance to have deserted his votary. Mr. Smmons’s 
balloon, “The Colonel,” was not, it appears (and this is very 
important), the first to be seized for debt. A hundred years 
ago the proprietor of the Lyceum took possession of 
Lunarpr’s. There is nothing new in the English atmo- 
sphere, or, for that matter, at sea. Lunarpt, like other 
equally great men who have succeeded him, fell out of his 
balloon into the German Ocean, and was rescued by a 
fishing-boat. Poor Mr. Powe. was less fortunate. 

There is something rather awful in this revival of 
Luwnarp'’s exploits. We now live in dread of the centenary 
of the second occasion on which an ascent by balloon in 
the English atmosphere was made, and so on. Are we never to 
be suffered to forget ? There is a pathetic story ofa gentleman 
who read the 7%imes every day with undeviating regularity. 
But he happened to be wrecked, and was cut off from 
journals for six months. On returning to the region of 
gallows and other signs of Christianity, he began con- 
scientiously to make up his lost ground, determined not to 
omit a single number of his darling periodical, and not to 
break through the proper order of his reading. But it 
was of no use. He toiled panting after the 7'imes in vain. 

There is something more than pitiless, something almost 
shameless, in this refusal to let sleeping mongrels lie. A 
contemparary poet complains how 

Each day brings its petty dust 
Our soon-choked minds to fill ; 
And we forget because we must, 
And not because we will. 

But anniversaries are deadly enemies to forgetfulness. A 
hardworked Bishop was recently invited to preach in a 
certain church. He replied that his engagements would not 
permit him to accept the invitation. He was then reminded, 
as an unanswerable consideration which would clinch the 
business at once, that the particular Sunday for which he 
was asked was the fourteenth anniversary of the “re-open- 
“ing” after repairs of the church organ. It is necessary to 
bear in mind that every day is the anniversary of something. 
We take up a small almanack, about which there is no 
apparent deception, and we find that on Tuesday we should 
commemorate the battle of Assaye, on Wednesday the 
death of Dean Mitman, and on Thursday the commence- 
ment of the siege of Paris. All we can say is that we 
will not do it, to borrow the remarkable words which fell 
from Mr. James Wricut the other day when he was sentenced 
to penal servitude for life. It is too much. The earth, as 
the great French statesman said, is for the living, and not for 
the dead. The anniversary craze will drive many people into 
sympathy with the man who, on hearing that WELLINGTON 
was no more, remarked, “ Very sorry for him. But who 
“was he?” Perhaps the test pest of a whim-ridden 
age is the thing called a Jubilee. Far be it from us to 
deprecate the most rigid adherence to the law of Moses. 
But times have changed. We cannot offer freedom to our 
slaves, because in one sense we have none, and in another 
sense we are all slaves ourselves. What does it matter to 
any reasonable man whether Mr. Spurceon is fifty or fifty- 
one years old ; whether he has been thirty-four or thirty-five 
years a Baptist minister, has lived nineteen or twenty 
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years (rather prematurely) on Beulah Hill? @aiAa yp, says 
ARISTOTLE, ra 7Atiora yeyvopérwy—which may be 
freely translated, “few things are worth commemorating.” 
They, moreover, we may further remark, will commemorate 
themselves. In four years we shall reach the bicentenary 
ef the English Revolution. In five years we shall reach 
the centenary of the French Revolution. Those events, un- 
like the birthday of Mr. Spuraeron, do not need to be re- 
ealled by external manifestations. Mr. Spurcron may, like 
Lunarpt, have received “ the compliments and congratula- 
“ tions of two or three thousand persons ina day.” But 
he remains Mr. Spurceon still. 

It is a truism that everything is worth commemorating 
or itis not. Itis a paradox that nothing worth comme- 
morating requires to be commemorated. Yet there is excuse 
for stating both the paradox and the truism. Balloons have, 
like the rest of the moor in Mr. Brownrne’s poem, “a 
“ certain use in the world, no doubt.” But it is the curse of 
the time that we are not allowed to “forget the rest.” If 
the celebration-nuisance continues much longer we shall be 
compelled to amend the saying that everything is worth 
learning except heraldry, and boldly declare that no branch 
of knowledge is wholly to be avoided except dates. We 
commend to the next clergyman who has to preach a 
centenary sermon the text, “ Let the dead bury their dead.” 
Triviality breeds triviality, and it is the trivial of which 
hunters after anniversaries are really in search. One would 
have thought that the general election of 1784, which gave 
Mr. Pirr his first majority in the House of Commons, 
which put an end to the personal government of Groxce III., 
and which began the period of Tory ascendency, last- 
ing, with one single interval, till 1830, was of more con- 
sequence than the fact that a lady fell down dead 
from fright because Lunarpi dropped an “ oar” from his 
balloon. The farmer who expressed his sentiments on first 
seeing a bicycle should be entitled on this principle to such 
immortality as a Calendar can confer. “ Bless us,” said 
that worthy man, “here’s summut riding on nothing.” 
And he fell on his knees. This was both more sensible and 
more pious than the fatal terror of the lady. Why should 
we not all rise every morning with the consciousness that 
it is the anniversary of some event, and abstain from in- 
quiring more particularly what? There is, to be sure, the 
First of April—All Fools’ Day—the festival of the human 
race, as Lamp called it. And thereis Mr. Freperic 
Harnrison’s festival of the human race, which Mr. HersBert 
Spencer declines to keep, and which is, we believe, the 1st 
of January. We do not suggest that either of these great 
occasions should lack its appropriate meed of honour. But 
there are more profitable modes of spending time than 
casting the eye down a list of dates in search of the figures 
’84, with a view to becoming a public nuisance when they 
are found. Almost everything, as it has been justly re- 
marked, may have happened in all past time. The lady 
who declined altogether to read history because her motto 
was “ Let bygones be bygones” cannot be held up as a 
model] to the virtuous youth of both sexes. Yet there is 
something in the flavour of her remark which is comforting 
to an anniversary-ridden age. There is a great deal of 

ssible knowledge which ought to be neglected, like the 
weight of the elephant in the Cambridge problem. 


WHAT THE CHOLERA MAY DO FOR ITALY., 


—— is always something ungracious in dwelling on 
the sweet uses of one’s neighbour's adversity, parti- 
cularly at the very moment when he is suffering from it. 
The first fit of gout may perhaps be the forerunner of a 
better state of general health, but while it lasts his attention 
is too fully absorbed by its pangs and twinges for him to be 
able to appreciate the consolation you find it so easy to offer 
while lounging painlessly in the most comfortable of arm. 
chairs. And so it may seem almost a mockery to the 
Italians to speak of any benefit that the cholera can bring. 
No sanitary reform will restore the dead to life, no political 
advantage will heal the hearts that are broken. Still it is 
true that the trial through which the country is passing has 
proved that the Italians possess many admirable qualities, 
in which some of their warmest foreign friends have hitherto 
fancied they might be wanting. It has shown, too, that a 


common cause. It may be that the momentary harmony 
will pass away with the sad occasion that called it forth ; 
but the memory at least will still remain. The lazzaroni 
of Naples will never forget that the Kine came to them 
in the hour of their need, nor will the middle class fail 
to remember how the priests were ready even in the midst 
of the panic to calm their fears and to do their utmost to 
supply their wants. Henceforth the highly-coloured party 
pictures of hypocrites and devils will excite less admiration 
than heretofore. 

Only a few months ago it would have seemed impossible 
that a Radical newspaper should acknowledge any virtue in 
a priest, or a clerical organ praise any action of the Kina. 
Now, for the moment at least, all hatred has subsided, and 
the different parties endeavour to speak of each other with 
justice, and sometimes with generosity. Only those who are 
intimately acquainted with Italian life can understand how 
much this means. The two parties have been accus- 
tomed to face each other as the messengers of light and 
darkness might be supposed to do. Now for the first time 
they recognize each other as men who can share 
in a common work of charity. The Kine and the Cardinal 
have not only rivalled each other in self-devotion, they 
have met and conversed on friendly terms. In accordance 
with the desire of the civil authorities, the higher clergy 
have discouraged the religious processions, while the police 
are reluctant to interfere with them, and do so only ina 
considerate way. Through streets by which only a few 
months ago the Host could hardly be borne as a last comfort 
to the dying without being exposed to some contemptuous 
remark, strange processions now pass, bearing on high the 
figure of a half-forgotten saint, and no sign of irreverence 
is shown. 

The correspondents of the daily papers have drawn per- 
haps too much attention to the comparatively few cases in 
which officials have fled out of terror, and to the wild forms 
that the panic has often at first assumed. On the whole, 
the Italian officials, both clerical and lay, have done their 
duty with admirable intrepidity. In every country there 
are men who cannot calmly face death, still less the pro- 
bability of a painful and protracted death. It is said 
that a great philosopher, on being told to “ have courage,” 
replied, “ But if a man has no courage and cannot find 
“any, how then?” These are individual cases, which 
have only a personal importance, and it must in justice 
be remembered that cholera has quite a different signi- 
ficance to the average Englishman and the average Italian. 
The first knows it better by theory, and the second by 
experience. To the one, it is simply a disease that must 
be avoided and combated as other diseases are; to the 
other, it is an angel of death who spreads his dusky wings 
over a town and capriciously chooses his victims. To get 
beyond his sphere is to escape from him, to remain within 
it is to dare his wrath. It is this that has lent the K1ve’s 
visit its romantic interest to so many Neapolitans. He 
dared the demon in its den, he passed fearlessly and un- 
scathed through the districts it had clutched asits own. To 
the South Italian no act of military courage could seem so 
admirable as this defiance of the unseen powers. 

If only the impression of the moment could be prolonged 
and utilized it might lead to great results. The most 
thoughtful of the younger politicians of Italy see that their 
exertions must be directed to carrying out an internal 
reform, rather than to territorial aggrandizement. While 
schoolboys and students are talking about Trieste and the 

other districts that have not yet been “ delivered,” practical 
men are studying the condition of the poor both in the towns 
and the country, and asking themselves how it is possible to 
redeem them from sanitary evils such as those that have 
lately been described so graphically, and a poverty worse 
than any foreign yoke. But to every one who considers the 
condition of Southern Italy with attention and without 
prejudice it must be clear that, though the priests themselves 
are unable to make a move in the right direction, no social 
reform can be carried out without the approval, and, indeed, 
in some respects, the guidance, of the priests. They alone 
possess the confidence of the people; they are the only 
educated men who move among them, and are regarded 
without suspicion. The very doctor is considered as the 


ag at agent ofa hostile class. It has happened, not once, 
ut hundreds of times, during the present epidemic, that 


sense of brotherhood between men of all classes and parties men in the agonies of cholera have refused to take the 
exists, which in the hour of danger is strong enough to medicine offered them, in the belief that it was poison, until 


overcome their jealousies and their differences of opinion, 
and to induce them to stand shoulder to shoulder in the 


the priest has persuaded them to do so, often by drinking 
part of the draught himself. Now social reform is a common 
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ground on which the two great parties may meet, if only 
the prejudices which have for the moment been swept away 
do not return. Neither the ancient Church nor the modern 
State has anything to gain by a continuance of dirt and 
squalor in the cities or of chronic starvation in the villages. 
Without the harmonious action of both, these evils cannot 
be overcome. Why should they not agree to meet them as 
they have to face the cholera ? 

Nay, at times it seems hardly a day-dream to hope for 
something more. It is, of course, impossible that the Kine 
and the Pore should join hands. The former cannot 
abandon Rome ; the latter cannot acknowledge that it has 
been rightfully wrested from the Church. Theoreticaily, 
the opposition can never be removed; but in practice it 
might easily be softened. Hitherto the aim of Italian 
politicians has been to reduce the Porr to the condition of 
an Italian subject. They have seen how great his influence 
over foreign States is; how useful it might be in case of 
foreign complications. They have tried bribes and threats 
to induce him to abandon his international position. 
While this policy is continued, no understanding is possible 
between the Monarchy and the Papacy. The head of a 
Church that claims to be universal, and beyond question 
exercises a vast influence over a large number of the sub- 
jects of every important State in Europe, cannot become the 
tool of any one of them. On the other hand, if Italy 
would acknowledge by her deeds as frankly as she has often 
done in words the position of the Porg as the head of the 
Catholics of all nations, there is no reason why the question 
of Rome should not for the moment be ignored ; each party 
reserving its rights, and being content to treat on other 
inatters. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect that a party man should 
recognize the value of a conscientious opposition to his 
views, and all the Clericals have to offer is opposition. 
Hitherto, at a hint from the Vatican, they have been con- 
tent to efface themselves; if they went to the poll, they 
might, perhaps, carry about a third of the seats, and this 
would bring a new life into the Parliamentary forms of the 
kingdom. The differences of opinion between the parties 
at present represented is too small to allow of a real con- 
test. In theory some are adherents of the Monarchy, while 
others would prefer a Republic ; but the latter have shown 
themselves ready to accept office under the Kixc. Where 
there are no parties, there are sure to be factions which are 
greedy for honours and emoluments; and so for a time 
before the formation of the present Ministry the constitu- 
tional life of Italy seemed in danger of degenerating into 
an undignified struggle of group with group. 

The appearance of a Clerical party in the Chamber would 
not only be a tacit acknowledgment that the unity of Italy 
is a fact which must be recognized as such, it would also force 
the Liberals to forget their personal differences, and this 
would at once raise the tone of the debates. In all probability 
such an event is still distant; but it is clear that during 
the last few weeks adversity has removed many prejudices. 
The Kine has been received with such enthusiasm as has 
not been seen in Naples since the great day when GarIBALDI 
entered the town; and, though it may have no imme- 
diate practical result, it is well that the visit has been paid, 
for the poorest now feel that their sovereign belongs to them 
as well as to the middle class. 


EGYPT. 


[THE despatches received from General Gornow are, in 
a sense most interesting and important. But their 


naturally to the lips of speakers who might have been supposed 
the least likely to employ it. We do not propose, on our side, 
to discuss Mr. Moruey’s “ political honour.” But it is sin- 
gular that so intelligent a man should fail to see how the 
most eager advocacy of the occupation—the armed occupation 
—of Egypt is compatible with the most unfavourable criti- 


_cism of General Granam’s expedition and with a criticism 


by no means sanguine or favourable of this second expe- 
dition of Lord Wotsetey’s. The most ignorant of Mr. 
Mor ey’s hearers and the silliest of his fellow-Radicals both 
at Newcastle or elsewhere may think that those who oppose 
Radicalism are bloodthirsty and pugnacious persons who 
only want slaughter and a fight, and who ought to be 
quite satisfied provided there is a prospect of fights and 
slaughters. Mr. Morey (for such things have happened 
may come to think so himself. But the days of his act 
political activity are as yet so few that some remnant of the 
power of dispassionate vision should remain to him. He 
must be aware that there are at least some “ Jingoes” who 
regard guns and gunpowder and soldiers’ lives as means to 
an end; and that they are as jealous over the expenditure 
of an ounce of English powder or a drop of English blood 
which is not required by English interests and English 
honour as Sir Witrrm Lawson can be of an ounce or a 
drop that is spent necessarily for either or both these ends. 


Such persons may share Mr. Mortey’s anxiety about what 
is going on in Egypt, although Mr. Morvey’s views as to 
what ought to be going on in Egypt and theirs are poles 
asunder. It is now perfectly clear that the country is 
engaged in what will probably be a very costly business 
indeed. Lord WotseLey lias at no time been one of the 
military cooks who make good dinners without bien de 
Vargent, and he has set about this particular expedition in 
a style which, if his official superiors were of the other 
political complexion, would have already aroused shrieks 
and wails from Liberal economists. We, for our part, 
grudge no money that is spent in such a case, if it is well 
spent ; but that is precisely where the rub lies, It is im- 
possible for any one but the unquestioning devotee of Mr. 
GLADSTONE not to perceive that all this bustle and expense, 
all this running to and fro on the face of the earth for 
camels and voyageurs, for boats and Kroomen, for medicine 
chests and double collapsing-rafts, ought not to have been 
required at all, and would not have been required at all if 
the work had been done thoroughly, and if the views of the 
Government had been reasonable two years ago. And it is 
impossible for any one who sees this not to ask himself 
whether once more money and life (for disease and climate 
will assuredly claim victims, even if not a single insurgent 
shows himself from Sarras to Khartoum) are in the same 
way to be wasted. That both will be utterly wasted if, as 
Mr. Mortey hopes, this expedition is to be, like the Granam 
expedition, but on a grander scale, a mere parenthesis, under- 
taken for what purpose Mr. Morey does not know (he 
must have singularly declined in intelligence of late if he 
cannot give a good guess), but sure to end in a relapse on 
the part of the Government into the blessed policy of 
scuttle and neutralizition. All departments of the English 
army are in a bustle; detachments are volunteering from 
this corps and detachments from that; the garrison of 
Chatham is reduced (a pleasing item of intelligence this for 
foreign military critics who are scornfully inclined) so low 
that it has to beat up distant depéts for men to do the ordi- 
nary routine duty ; the glad shipowner rubs his hands when 
he thinks of the Notting Hill; and the still gladder con- 
tractor for forage perceives a time, if not for making hay, at 
least for selling it. If it could not be helped, and if good 
were likely to come of it, there would be nothing to be said ; 


fragmentary and enigmatical character makes it unadvis- but when it certainly could be helped, and ought to have 


able to discuss them at present, 


The suspension of the been helped, and when there is at least a prospect that the 


Sinking Fund is also of grave moment; but fuller know- | Aristophanic tag—“ and lost a bottle”—will apply to its 
ledge is here also necessary. There is no lack of other | results as it applied to General Grauam’s, those who are 


subjects for discussion. Mr. Joun Morey, speaking 
at Newcastle on Monday, expressed himself in the most 
despondent fushion about the expedition now on its way. 
Mr. Morvey’s despondency arises from the fact that he sees 
(as every sensible man must see) that the present policy of the 
Government is hopelessly incompatible with the neutraliza- 
tion of Egypt scheme which, according to him, the Govern- 
ment has been pursuing, and which he seems to approve. 
He likes this expedition as little as he liked the Sinkat 
expedition ; and in reference to that, or rather to the attitude 
of his political opponents towards it, Mr. Morey used some 
peculiar language. The habit of addressing democratic audi- 
ences in a democratic spirit seems to bring such language 


not shipowners or forage contractors may be excused for not 
being jubilant. 

There are minor matters, too, which are not calculated 
to propitiate the critic. Here is a mere brigade of ten 
battalions (so it is said) called for, and the garrison of 
Chatham has to send to the other side of London for men 
to mount the guards and do the barrack duties. Then, too, 
there is the famous camel corps, with its volunteers from | 
all the cavalry regiments on home service and the House- 
hold Brigade. To begin with, the system of drafts from 
different regiments is in itself a bad one. It disorganizes 
the corps which are drawn upon, and it furnishes a body of 
men who have no common feeling, who not improlably have 
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a good deal of common jealousy, and who are away just long 


enough to get out of their regimental ways and traditions 
without having time to form a new esprit de corps of their 
own. If Lord WorsELry wanted a camel corps, and thought 
cavalry men more suitable for it, why not use a couple of 
cavalry regiments? And, if cavalry are more suitable, why 
draw on infantry at all? And, if infantry are to be drawn 
on, why the foot Guards only? There is, unfortunately, but 
one answer to all these questions. Lord Wotse.ey—and it 
is the best part of his character—likes to succeed. But 
Lord Wotsetey knows that, in the present condition of the 
British army— a condition for which he is, of all living men, 
most individually responsible—it is not safe to trust to the 
regiments on the roster, or to any regiments as such, except 
a few crack corps. So, as he has done before, he “skims 
“the dairy.” Two years ago it was done in one way; now 
it is done in another. The result, no doubt, will give a 
very tolerable force ; and, after the success we all hope for, 
we shall be told that the state of the army is everything 
that is admirable, and that it not only can go everywhere 
and do everything, but has gone somewhere and done 
something. The entire delusiveness of such a result is 
only part, though it is a great part, of the evil. There 
is no encouragement to commanding officers, or to officers 
at large, to get their corps in good condition as wholes 
when they are skimmed and drafted in this way, while 
the pointed inclusion of the Guards where no other in- 
fantry regiments are included is a very bad compliment 
to the Line. That a country which has been for two 
years in military occupation of another country should 
have to organize an expedition from home at all to 
do such work as this expedition is going to do is bad 
enough. Dut it is perhaps worse that the expedition should 
be organized after a fashion which at once exhibits and helps 
to perpetuate the worst faults in English army manage- 
ment. Let Lord Wotse.ey go to Khartoum by all means, 
on camels, in boats, by a combination of the two, or in any 
way he thinks best and can manage. We wish him every 
success, from a full Nile, several months after date, to a suc- 
cessful meeting with General Gorpon and return to Cairo. 
But these wishes cannot interfere with the reflection that 
his mission ought not to have been required, that it is 
being conducted in a manner bad for the military interests 
of the country, and that unless somebody can “ get another 
“ Government,” as Mr. Lampton said, there is a most strong 
and almost certain chance that its results will be thrown 
away. 


TWO DEMOCRATS ON SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


i is to be hoped that the Presidents of the Social Science 
Congress have time to read their newspapers every 
morning, and that the eminent person who this year fills 
that office will not disdain to read the remarks of a brother 

litician, not an attendant of the Congress, upon the sub- 
ject of “Social Progress.” Officially, of course, Mr. Suaw- 
Lerevre must be supposed to know all about it and to re- 
quire no instruction from Mr. Cowen. He can tell us to 
an ounce the amount which State interference has con- 
tributed to the improvement of society ; he can trace the 
exact line at which legislation has ceased to benefit the 
citizen and begun to injure him. It is true that this 
line of demarcation is pretty nearly identical with that 
which separates the Acts of Parliament passed by Mr. 
Suaw-Lerevre’s party from those which are the work 
of his adversaries; but that is of course a mere coinci- 
dence and moreover does not materially affect results. We 
owe most of our recent legislation of a paternal sort 
to Mr. Snaw-Lerevre’s friends, and the one or two 
Conservative failures do not much affect the generally 
satisfactory character of the review. Undoubtedly it does 
not affect the complacency of the reviewer. Mr. Snaw- 
Lerevre surveys our legislative history in its relation to 
social progress for the last generation or so with, as it 
were, his thumbs in the armholes of his intellectual waist- 
coat. Asa sharer, if in a humble capacity, in the creation 
of all this popular happiness, he examines it with modest 
contentment, and finds all things very good. The two 
“ distinct impulses of legislation, the one in the direction of 
“limiting the power and duties of Governments, and of 
“sweeping away what remains in our social system and 
“Jaws of obsolete survivals of organization formerly 
“thought useful and necessary; the other in the opposite 


“ direction of increasing the intervention of the State in our | 


“ social arrangements, and adding greatly to the number of 


“ cases where the law prescribes the conduct of individuals or 
“ yestrains their actions ”—these two impulses have, under 
the masterly guidance of successive Liberal Governments, 
been directed to the most admirable results. By means of 
the first, the party to which the President belongs have 
been able to gratify their destructive instincts; and by 
means of the latter, to minister to their equally charac- 
teristic passion for meddling. That, of course, is not exactly 
the way in which Mr. Lerevre put it; but it is quite as 
plausible a statement of the case from the other side. The 
“ obsolete institutions” which he enumerates as destroyed 
—and he takes care to select what he considers the worst of 
them—might, with perhaps one exception, have been far 
better amended than destroyed ; while of his examples of 
legislative interference the most important, and those most 
highly vaunted by his own party, have either already 
declared their pernicious character, or are much too recent 
to allow us to congratulate ourselves with safety upon their 
supposed success. 


Where the President of the Social Science Congress might 
derive benefit from a comparison of his ideas with those of 
the senior member for Newcastle is exactly in respect of the 
very question of legislative interference. Mr. Cowen is at 
least as ardent a democrat as Mr. Lerevre, but on this 
point their views are in almost direct antithesis. What is 
the one man’s meat is the other man’s poison. The constant 
encroachments of legislation on life which the Liberal 
Minister regards with so much satisfaction, the independent 
member views with profound distrust. If“ my friend, Mr. 
“ Hersert Spencer,” has been left, as Mr. Saaw-LErevRE 
says he has, alone among philosophers “to preach the doctrine 
“ of laissez-faire,” he has still Mr. Cowen to keep him in 
countenance in the House of Commons ; for something very 
like this old doctrine has been heard on more than one 
occasion sounding forth in a well-known North-country 
accent from amid a scandalized little squad of Radicals on 
the front bench below the Ministerial gangway. And one 
may read through the column of picturesque rhetoric which 
Mr. Cowen rehearsed the other day to the Northern Union 
of Mechanics’ Institutions at Blaydon-on-Tyne without find- 
ing—such is the ingratitude of this eccentric politician 
towards his natural leaders—one single laudatory reference 
to those great and good laws by which, according to the Firsr 
Commissioner of Works, they have so largely assisted in the 
development of the national welfare. Nay, strange to say, 
the very word “legislation” actually does not once occur 
throughout the whole speech. The existence of the thing is 
of course implied in some of the phenomena of progress on 
which Mr. Cowen congratulated his hearers, but, except as 
regards “ the improved sanitary condition of towns and 
“ villages,” the legislation which he thus tacitly commends 
is not legislation of the paternal sort. It is that which 
reduces financial burdens and liberates industries, facilitates 
private enterprise, and so forth—a form of legislative action 
which, so far from being opposed to, is a necessary corollary of, 
the doctrine of laissez-faire. Upon any other sort of legis- 
lation than this, Mr. Cowen is sternly silent. For those 
triumphs of State intervention which Mr. SHaw-Lerevre 
reviews, now and then, it is true, with a little anxiety, but 
for the most part with a serene pride, Mr. Cowen has no word 
of commendation. There is nothing of the kind in his address. 
But, to adopt the dialectical method pursued by Mr. Midship- 
man Easy in his dispute with his superior officer with respect 
to the Articles of War, we can tell Mr. Suaw-Lerevre what 
there is in Mr. Cowen’s address. There is a recognition of 
the existence of such a thing as an “outward progress,” 
to which there may be no “ inward progress” to correspond. 
There is a perception of the fact that the material wants of 
a community grow with its civilization, and that there is 
such a possibility as that of its gradually enslaving, while 
it fancies that it is progressively freeing, itself—of imagining 
that it grows in strength when all that is growing is a 
greater power of gratifying desires which are graduall 
enervating it and which it will never overtake. 
above all, there is a blunt acknowledgment of the dif- 
ference —courteously ignored by the democrats of the 
other school—between political and intellectual progress, 
between the enfranchisement of the inhabitant house- 
holder, and of that which inhabits or should inhabit him. 
Mr. Cowen actually holds that the enfranchisement of 
the mind of a “capable citizen” is no immediate con- 
sequence of giving him a vote; that he must strive for 
this second qualification by his own efforts; and that, 
as a means thereto, he should endeavour “ to do his 


“thinking for himself, and not be led in swathes and 
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“ strings by the adroitest of advisers.” Of which truths, 
unpalatable as they all are to the school to which Mr. 
Suaw-Lerevre belongs, the most distasteful is perhaps the 
last. For it is justly held by this school that nothing would 
be more fatal to their influence than the growth of a doubt 
among the newly-enfranchised whether “ the swathes and 
“ strings ” of the Caucus were absolutely necessary to their 
guidance, unless, indeed, it were a suspicion that they 
have not received “intellectual enfranchisement,” as their 
flatterers assure them is the case, at the hands of the 
revising barrister. 

We have little difficulty, for our own part, in choosing 
between the two types of democrat which are represented 
respectively by Mr. Suaw-Lerevre and Mr. Cowen. The 
views of the latter may possibly be tinged with a slightly 
too pronounced shade of pessimism ; but it is, to our think- 
ing, a more respectable, as well as a far safer, mood of mind 
than the smug self-satisfaction of the former. No one needs 
to be told that the material progress of our society—partly 
by reason of and partly in spite of legislation—has been 
remarkable ; nor need any one waste time in the enforce- 
ment of so patent a truth as that legislation is destined to 
play, whether for good or evil, a still more active part in 
the attempt to promote this progress in future. One of 
Mr. Suaw-Lerevre’s “ legislative impulses”—that towards 
“ sweeping away obsolete survivals "—will find itself with 
less and less material to work upon every decade. The field 
of the other impulse is limitless, and its materials inex- 
haustible. Nor need we wonder at a democrat believing, 
without being either absolutely unintelligent or exactly dis- 
honest, that the working of this impulse will be for good. 
No doubt its operation will, at the expense either of particular 
classes or of the community, improve the temporal circum- 
stances of large multitudes of the people—of town workmen, 
of agricultural labourers, of sailors, in short, of poor persons 
in general; and to the democrat whom we are consider- 
ing the improvement of the temporal circumstances of these 
classes at any or everybody else’s expense is enough. But 
how a democrat of any higher type can look forward with- 
out profound misgiving to the working of the tendencies of 
legislation which with such open cynicism proposes to sacri- 
fice the moral interests of society to the material advance- 
ment of some of its component classes, and to improve the 
external circumstances of a certain number of citizens at the 
expense of their independence, their honesty, and their 
respect for the rights of others, is to us a mystery. 


EISTEDDFODAU. 


“ A MIa Bashi-Bazouk of literature?” is a very serious ques- 

tion for a man to have to put to himself in those periods of 
self-examination which, according to ethical and theological 
authorities, should frequently recur. The gravity of the inquiry 
might not improbably be increased by a certain dubitation on the 
part of the inquirer whether it is a good thing or a bad thing to be 
a Bashi-Bazouk of literature, Bashi-Bazouks have not been in 
favour since, for their sins, some special prominence of theirs 
happened to coincide with the period when Lord Beaconsfield was 
in eter Street and Mr. Gladstone was out of it. Before that, 
if we are not mistaken, the extremely vague estimate of them 
which was current in the popular English mind was rather favour- 
able than otherwise. And then a Bashi-Bazouk “ of literature” ? 
Sir Walter Scott seems to have thought that a “ Black Hussar of 
literature,” which sounds a little similar, was rather a good sort of 
thing—at least he said he was one himself. A Black Hussar of 
literature was, however, defined on that memorable occasion as 
one who “ neither gave nor took criticism.” And it will shortly be 
seen that Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., considers that a Bashi-Bazouk 
of literature gives a great deal more criticism than he ought, and 
does not take nearly enough. The proper study of the subject is 
thus beset with difficulties. 

Still, we are inclined to think that we personally must be Bashi- 
Bazouks of literature. For according to Mr. Richard at least one of 
the habits of these abandoned irregulars is that of laughing at 
Eisteddfodau (we must not, it seems,say Fisteddfods), Now, the 
sense of truth which survives even in Bashi-Bazoukian breasts 
compels us to acknowledge that we have sometimes done this, 
though we trust always “most politely, most politely,” as they 
have just begun again to sing sweetly at the Savoy Theatre. 
Perhaps even a little more Bashi-Bazoukery may be allowed on the 
subject of the institution which Mr. Richard defended and addressed 
on Monday at Liverpool. Mr. Richard himself, as a Radical and 
reverend member of Parliament, naturally has no great ——. 
tion of raillery, though there were signs even in his speech that he 
is conscious enough of the weakness which at once makes these 
meetings a little absurd, and makes Welshmen very sensitive to 
the pointing out of their absurdity. Mr. Richard gave his 
countrymen some sensible advice; but sense was not the most 
conspicuous feature of the remark that English disdain of 


Wales was conspicuous in Shakspeare’s pictures of Welshmen. 
It certainly must take a Welshman to see disdain in the por- 
trait of Owen Glendower on the one hand and in that of 
Fluellen on the other. If some Englishmen laugh at Eisteddfods, 
it is only because they tend to bring out and caricature the fail- 
ings which in these immortal sketches Shakspeare (who was not 
given to draw either faultless or faulty monsters) touched so 
lightly and sympathetically. But this is getting serious, and it 
may be asked with justice when the Bashi-Bazoukery is going to 
begin. It shall be ee Pargg Bashi-Bazoukery, and we shall not 
cut the throats of the fallen. This by the way used, according to 
historians, to be a common practice with—but the most unruly of 
all implements is running away with us. 

The Liverpool Eisteddfod has begun, and it has been very well 
attended, and moderately well reported; but one Eisteddfod is 
remarkably like another, and for the purposes of criticism the full 
and handsomely-got-up transactions of the Eisteddfod of 1883, 
which come before us just at the same time, are much better than 
the scrappy newspaper cuttings of 1884. The volume, which is 
printed at Cardiff, and remarkably well printed too, does not bear 
apy publisher's name, but purports to be edited by Mr. David 
Tudor Evans. And it contains some five hundred pages of large 
and close print, both Welsh and English, The former we must 
let alone. We do not in the least know what is the proper answer 
to the question, “ Pa beth yw y protoplasm hwn ?” which we find 
on one page, and are fully prepared to give it up. But Mr. 
Richard would have a perfect right to call us Bashi-Bazouks or 
anything else he likes if we laughed, or even smiled, at Eisteddfods 
because we do not understand Welsh, As for persons in such a 
case it would hardly be too strong to call them Tories or libellers 
of Mr. Gladstone or defenders of a Church Establishment, though 
Mr. Richard would probably not like to use such bad language 
as this. But on another page there is a little matter of which we 
are perhaps not entirely incompetent judges, and which illustrates 
—what shall we say ?—the weakness of Wales, or the weakness 
of Kisteddfods. The subject for the great awd/—the Chair Prize 
subject—was “the Ship.” And the judges were Tafalog, Dyfed, 
and Cynfaen, These, we presume, are bardic names; and as the 
gifted bards do not give their ordinary designations, and as it 
would probably be absurd to speak of Mr. Tafalog and Mr. Dyfed 
and Mr. — we must imitate the simplicity of our text. 
Here is what the editor says about the result of the com- 
petition :—“ Dyfed thinks that the ship has nothing in it to move 
the awen [inspiration] of the bard, and that it would be a more 
appropriate subject for an essay than a poem. Tafalog, on the 
other hand, revels in the subject, and portrays the ship in such 
eloquent terms that the reader feels it a misfortune that he was 
not a competitor instead of a judge. Cynfaen [sensible man, that 
Cynfaen ff cculiens his adjudication to a few lines, but agrees 
with Tafalog and Dyfed in withholdixg the prize.” Now we 
have nothing to do with Dyfed’s peculiar taste in poetry. But 
how odd it is (we shall leave it to other Bashi-Bazouks to say 
how Welsh) for two judges, instead of confining themselves to 
their business, to argue about the literary capabilities of the sub- 
ject, and in one case to show how the competitors ought to have 
gone about it! There were, it seems, complaints that the Cardiff 
Eisteddfod was not national enough in character, and that there 
were no Welsh inscriptions on the walls except “ Beware of 
pickpockets ” and “ Smoking not permitted.” But surely the most 
desperate character among Welsh Nationalists could not desire a 
better vindication of the national and Listeddfodic (if there be 
such an adjective) temper of the meeting than the conduct of 
Tafalog and Dyfed ? 

Tf, however, Welshmen will not, or cannot, see that an Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Minor Poetry is ludicrous in itself, there 
is, of course, no means of making them see it. Heaven and the 
waste-paper basket of the Bashi-Bazouk know that the minor poet 
is not in the least need of any such encouragement. At least, if 
he is so in Wales, the Welsh must be a less, instead of, as they are 
accused of boasting themselves to be, a more poetical people than 
any other. When the Eisteddfod has chaired or not chaired, 
which it sometimes has the sense to do, its minor poets and its 
minor prose writers and its choral societies, what else does it do ? 
That is a question which nobody seems to have succeeded in 
answering ; and, if it does nothing else, what sort of a national 
game is this? It takes up—that is admitted—a most uncommon 
amount of national time. Mr. Tudor Evans tells us that it 
was calculated that three thousand five hundred men, women, 
and children were engaged for months in preparing for the 
Cardiff competitions ; and, while he justly describes this as 
“an almost incredible” amount of labour, he has to admit 
that “there is very little of the results of that labour to 
be seen.” Certainly this does not seem an excessively harsh 
statement when one looks at the results of the Liverpool 
Eisteddfod, which are published as we write. None of the land- 
scape paintings in oil were thought worthy of the prize. For the 
po we prize there was one entry, and that was not good enough. 
The water-colours were also adjudged beneath reward. Four 
“long compositions” had been received for the Welsh historical 
novel prize. But none were of any decided merit, though the 
compassionate judges gave five pounds a-piece as a consolation to 
two of the not decidedly meritorious competitors. The prize for an 
. to the last Druid was not awarded, but somebody got a prize 
or an epic poem. It would thus appear that Welsh* literary 
and artistic talent hardly responds to the encouragement of the 
Eisteddfod, though, on the other hand, it is stated that “men 
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and women now compete at the National Eisteddfod who have not 
acquired a knowledge of the grammar of the language, and are 
utter strangers to the art of composition.” That is exactly the 
result which the unpoetic common sense of the brutal Saxon 
would expect. 

The simple fact sopuene to be that an Eisteddfod isan attempt to 
combine several ditlerent things, some of which are rather hope- 
less in themselves, and most of which are incompatible. There 
is the Gorsedd business with its swords and its blue silk, 
which is as respectable perhaps as the Freemasonry performances 
of the Saxon, and not more so. There is the literary business, 
which, conducted on such principles, can hardly fail to have such 
results. Now that Wales is on a fair way to have, if she has not 
already got, several University Colleges, and a more or less com- 
plete system of primary education, it surely might be possible to 
combine the prize system, which seems to please Welshmen, with 
this other system of education, so as to ensure at any rate 
scholarly competition and reasonable awards. The musical part 
kept to itself and properly managed would probably make a really 
successful “ Festival,” and might in time relieve Wales of the 
reproach that for all her native musical talent she is by no means 
fertile in really accomplished and scientific musicians. As for 
the Cymmrodorion business, if the Saxon can be supposed to 
understand it at all, it is a kind of Welsh Social Science 
Congress, and appears to have remarkably little raison détre 
of its own, though perhaps it may have some. But when all 
these things are lumped together and seasoned with a great deal 
of fussy provincialism and a little really mischievous “ nation- 
ality,” they make a mixture which does not need the wicked 
wit of literary Bashi-Bazouks to make it absurd, Mr. Richard, 
as we have been very glad to admit, gave his countrymen some 
good advice as well as some advice that was questionably good. 

Nobody can ibly object to the keeping up of the Welsh 
language so long as the principal motive is not (what Bashi- 
Bazouks and others have inted that it is) a desire to have a 
language to talk in that the Saxon cannot comprehend. As for 
any one apn, bx threw ridicule on Welsh literature properly 
so called, or on Welsh history and character, any Bashi-Bazouk of 
brains is as little likely to x disrespectfully of either as to 
ae disrespectfully of Cader Idris or Snowdon. All that 

‘nglishmen wish is that Welshmen would cultivate a healthy 
local feeling instead of an unhealthy pseudo-national one, and the 
fact that Kisteddfods seem to have a tendency rather in the latter 
than in the former direction is the most serious reason for looking 
on them with disfavour. 


THE NAVY. 


Sige Civil Lord of the Admiralty has undoubtedly rendered of 
late excellent service to his country; and, in view of the good 
that has been done, it would perhaps be ungracious to point out 
that it was rendered unintentionally, not to say against his will. 
Speaking at Portsmouth last month, he compared our navy with 


the navies of France and other Powers; and after gleefully quoting — 


figures which showed, apparently, fair strength on our part, went 
on, after the fashion of ay oma speakers, who never can treat even 
this question consistently from a national point of view, to demon- 
strate that the present Administration had done much better work 
than the rulers who preceded them. In this contention he was 
not aitogether unsuccessful; but his statements were not ger- 
mane to the real question; and, with regard to his defence of 
the Admiralty as a whole, it can only be said that, as he is not 
given to speaking with a double meaning, and as his worst 
enemies have never accused him of being a humourist, he must 
be taken to have spoken sincerely, and that his sincerity is an 
peat me proof of the influence of Whitehall dn a naturally 
candid intelligence. The fallacies of his speech—old fallacies, 
by the way, which have been demolished before—and its mis- 
leading nature were, it may almost be said, transparent and 
obvious. It was little likely that they would escape the notice of 
the critics and alarmists who have for years past es striving to 
make their countrymen realize a grave danger and abandon the 


visions of a fool’s paradise. Replies to Sir T. Brassey’s unfortu- | 


nate discourse were soon forthcoming; and the result of criticism 
and the impartial examination which criticism produced was con- 
clusive. Cogent criticism of reassuring statements has, however, 
appeared before now without attracting much general attention ; 
but this time, owing probably to the altered position which France 
has assumed of late, general attention has been roused, and the 
— of our comparative naval strength has been treated as 

ough it was actually within the of practical politics. For 
this gratifying result much gratitude is due to Sir T. Brassey, who 
was, in part at least, the innocent cause of it. 

In dealing with the question which he has so happily revived, 
it is not necessary to plunge into a confused mass of figures re- 
lating to expenditure, arranged in an obscure manner, and suscep- 
tible of adroit manipulation, nor to give any heed to the angry 
and irrelevant discussion which has been raised respecting the 
management of the navy by the og and the present Government. 
A candid inquirer would probably find that under Mr. Smith's 
reign great attention was given to repairs and to maintaining the 


will say that the late Government were free from blame in 
their naval administration ; but it is childish for men who have 
been in office for more than four years, and who have had the 
most obedient majority ever known in our times in the House of 
Commons, to defend themselves, when charged with not maintain- 
ing an adequate navy, by saying that they have not been quite so bad 
as their predecessors. According to their view, it was to remedy 
the gross faults of their predecessors that they came into office. 
On no point, as we have recently been reminded, was Mr. 
Gladstone more emphatic during the Midlothian campaign than on 
the necessity of maintaining the supremacy of our navy. If, then, 
the navy was found to be comparatively weak wher the present 
Government came into office, why have they failed to make it strong 
during a period long enough for the organization even of modern fleets ? 
By no possibility can they be relieved from gomene | if it is 
not powerful enough for the work it would have to do in the 
event of war; and it seems clear that this fact is now recognized, 
and that it will no longer be safe to rely on general apathy, or to 
shirk the main issue and resort to futile recrimination about the 
sins of the Conservatives. A journal which certainly will not be 
accused of any amiable feeling towards Conservatives, or indeed of 
any want of animosity towards them, has lately spoken with 
contempt of the party discussions which have been carried on, and, 
with laudable frankness, has stated what we have stated before, 
that it is easier for Liberals to strengthen the navy than it is for 
Conservatives to do so. In the article which contained this 
admission the huge dangers to which we are exposed if our navy 
is not “in a position of incontestable superiority to the navies 
of the world” is fully recognized, and considerable distrust mani- 
fested. This was perhaps a rather tardy awakening, but it 
was better than continued slumber. For the distrust shown most 
ample grounds were very shortly given. The recent discussion 
has proved—what for that matter had been abundantly proved 
before—that we are but little superior to France in ironclad 
strength, and that before long we shall not be superior at all. 
Of the fallacies of Sir T, Brassey’s speech, to which we have 
alluded above, it is only necessary to speak briefly, as they have 
been amply exposed, and are scarcely worthy of further attention. 
What he did, when comparing ironclad strergth, was simply to 
give the displacement tonnage of the effective armoured fleets of 
the leading naval Powers of Europe, and this classification showed 
England to be the stronger than France by some hundred and 
thirty thousand tons, His figures, it should be observed, have 
been most vigorously attacked by Lord Henry Lennox, who de- 
clares them to be extremely erroneous ; but even if they are correct 
it does not greatly matter, as the method of classification was 
altogether misleading. If a manufacturer, in estimating his re- 
sources against a trade rival, was to take into consideration merely 
his steam-power, and to overlook the fact that much of his 
machinery was obsolete, he would not come to a very accurate con- 
clusion ; and in effect such a course would be preeisely similar to that 
taken by SirT. Brassey. In no kind of construction have there been 
more rapid advances and greater changes than in the construction 
of ironclads, and the speaker for the Admiralty practically ignored 
all that had resulted from the efforts of the English and the other 
Admiralties to outstrip each other. The one object of naval 
architects has been to obtain greater offensive and defensive power 
and greater speed without proportionate increase of size, and in 
this effort they have been to a great extent successful. An iron- 
clad of the latest type would with the greatest ease sink an old 
ironclad of the same displacement. It is, then, simply absurd to 
classify vessels by tonnage—as absurd as it would be tu include 
the Duke of Wellington and St. Vincent amongst effective war- 
ships; and the fact that displacement, and not offensive and de- 
fensive power, is taken as the basis of comparison, gives painfully 
clear proof that a real comparison is dreaded. 

That comparison, however, is now likely to be demanded with 
some energy; for an uneasy feeling has at last arisen on the 
subject, and probably Admiralty speakers will no longer be ir 
mitted to ignore everything it suits them to iguore. he 
Pall Mali Gazette, in the article above alluded to, has put some 
= questions, to which remarkably straightforward answers 

ave been given. As for Sir T. Brassey's apology, that, as 
we have said above, speedily met with the fate it deserved. 
Its fallacies, of course, were seen through; and it was 
trenchantly replied to by that indomitable veteran Sir Thomas 
Symonds, who, with patriotic and persistent cones has been for 
years endeavouring to draw the attention of Englishmen to the 
all-important question of our naval strength. He showed how 
strenuously the French have been working, and that in what 
broadly may be called modern ironclads—that is to say, vessels 
launched from 1873 to 1883 inclusive—and vessels now building, 
the French are superior to us, as they have, built and building, 
thirty ships, while we can show twenty-six ouly. Later on Lord 
Henry Lennox demonstrated the utter absurdity of Sir T. 
Brassey’s method, Conclusions very similar to those of Sir T. 
Symonds and of others who have written on the weakness of 
our navy were arrived at by the author of a remarkable article 
which appeared in the Engineer of last week, which has, we 
trust, been as widely read as it deserves to be. The writer, 
who, it must be remembered, is addressing readers with ex- 
ceptional qualifications for judging the subject, and as little 
likely as any set of men in the world to accept vague state- 


efficiency of ships, and that under Lord Northbrook’s rule there | ments, takes as a test guns and armour-plating—in other words, 


has been more activity in construction, but perhaps some neglect 
of repairs, No one w. 


offensive and defensive strength—and divides ironclads into three 


looks at the question without party bias | classes; and further, to avuid those discussions which are raised 
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by the constant assertion of officials that incomplete ships are put 
down as if they were effective or nearly complete, he includes in 
his list all the vessels which are being built on both sides. The 
result of his careful estimate of the strength, actua! and future, of 
the two countries is to show that, on the whole, the French have 
the best of it, or are at least on a par with us. Their first-class 
ships, equal in number to ours, are somewhat stronger. In second 
and third-class ships we have the advantage, but the French are 
organizing a very formidable fleet for coast defence. After this 
careful summary in the Engineer came a tremendous ten-column 
article in the Pall Mall Gazette, in which the defenceless 

ition of this country was ex , certainly with no sparing 

d, The tables were arranged ona totally different plan from 
that adopted in the other paper, but the conclusions come to were 
even more disheartening. e cordially bear testimony to the 
obvious sincerity of the writer, and his » Boome treatment of the 


subject he has taken up, and we can only hope that, as his elaborate | 
has appeared in the Pall Mali Gazette,it may be | 


communi 
thought worth reading by advanced Radicals, who have hitherto 
‘been willing to dismiss the subject with a sneer at alarmists, and 
may bring to the knowledge of a new public those painful truths 
respecting the strength of our navy to which the Saturday Review 
has during past years so often and so earnestly drawn attention. 
Of course it may be asked whether these statements and others 
of a similar nature cannot be substantially confuted. Can it be 
proved that they are broadly wrong, and that there is no reason 
to view the increase of the French navy with apprehension? We 
venture to assert unhesitatingly that nothing of the kind can 
be proved, and that it is impossible to controvert fairly 


what has been advanced by those who say that, owing to r. 
Por | 


ostrich-like policy, England is in a position of grave danger. 
years past alarmists have been showing the growing strength 
of France, end have met with such answer as that of Sir 
T. Brassey. Surely there is nothing precipitate in drawing the 
inference that no answer can given. It may indeed pos- 


sibly be said by the defenders of the Government that in the — 
estimates which have been made, one class of ships, to wit iron- 


clads, have been taken for comparison, and that, if other classes 


ure included, a different result will be obtained; but probably | 


this argument will not be resorted to, as a more extended com- 
parison will show nothing consolatory. We have more un- 
armoured ships than the French, but our superiority is in no 
wey proportionate to the commerce we have to protect, which is 
to theirs as ten to one. In torpedo-boats, which, it is nearly 


certain, will be of vast importance in a naval engagement, they — 


are likely soon to be ahead of us. We purposely abstain 
from speaking about the alleged superiority of the French 
ships in construction and armament, use we wish to deal 
only with what is certain. Putting this out of question, then, 
and dealing only with what is certain, the position appears to be 
‘as follows. Dependent in the most literal sense of the words on 


other countries for our daily bread, and obliged, therefore, to | 


guard our food supplies in case of war; with a vast commerce to 
protect, and with no defence but the navy—not having a great 
standing army as other European countries have—we have an iron- 
clad fleet which is somewhat superior to that of France, but may 
‘before long be equalled, if not surpassed, by her, and an unarmoured 
fleet larger than hers, but in no way adequate to the work it 
‘would have to do in war. 


SOME FOOLS AND DWARFS. 


a V. of France, surnamed the Wise (1364-1380), 
was not above writing to the Mayor and échevins of Troyes 
to inform them that his fou was dead, desiring them to send him 
another, according to custom. Dreux du Radier vouches for the 
fact from the town archives, Champagne then still—according to 
Du Radier—had the “ exclusive honour ” of furnishing fools to the 
kings of France, but this ancient custom by no means contirms the 
old proverb, “ Quatre-vingt-dix-neuf moutons et un Champenois 
font cent bétes”; for, in the first place, although he was all the 
better for having a screw loose,a considerable natural ability went 
to the making of a reputable “ fool.” Besides, Du Radier, as he 
too often was, is here all abroad, taking no account of the fact 
that the fairs of Troyes formed perhaps the greatest mart of 
Europe in the middle ages; there all the humours of all the fairs 
were concentrated, and where was a more likely place to find 
or hear of a first-rate jester? And, as a matter of fact, not one 
single fool here to be mentioned was a native of Champagne. The 
same wise monarch placed fine monuments to two of his fools; 
one was in Paris, in the church of St. Germain-l’Auxerrois; and 
the other, at Senlis, was surmounted by the recumbent figure 
of the buffoon in the costume of his office—for the king's 
fou held a Court place as well as the royal poet—with cap, bells, 
and bauble. The face and feet were insertions of alabaster, and 
the inscription ran:— “Cy git Thevenin de Saint Legier, Fou du 
Roy notre Sire, qui trépassa le xi Juillet, l’an de griice m.cce.1xxiv. 
Priez Dieu pour lime de li.” As Cexton’s Reynart saystoGrymbert, 
the badger, “ ther is no man so wyse but he dooleth other whyle ”; 
and Charles le Sage was but acting up to Horace’s “ misce stultitiam 
consiliis brevem.” It was La Rochefoucauld that said, “ Qui 
vit sans folie n’est pas si sage qu'il lecroit.” L.ittré inclines to the 
opinion that fou, the French term for the bishop at chess, was 
given from fou, the fol or bouffon, and that it does not, as has 


been improbably suggested, come from the Arab al fil, the a 
which was an early form of that piece. We might even go further 
afield for illustrations of the ancient institution. The Aztec Venus, 
Xochiquetzal or the Flowery Plume, according to Sahagun’s 
Historia de Nueva Espaiia, had her celestial dwelling in a lovely 

en, where she spent her time spinning and embroidering, 
surrounded by dwarfs and buffoons who ministered to her amuse- 
ment. 

Triboulet, who was buffoon to Louis XII. and Francis L., will 
not fall into oblivion so long as Rabelais survives. “ Triboulet,” 
says Pantagruel, “me semble compétentement fol.” Panurge 
replies, “Proprement et totalement fol”; and then follows 
the rest of a mock-litany upon Triboulet’s qualities, extend- 
ing to 106 versicles and as many responses. In all, four 
chapters of Pantagruel are devo tv him and his advice 
to Panurge on marriage. The second Nouvelle of Bonaventure 
Desperriers is called Des trois folz, Caillette, Triboulet et Polite, 
and he says of Triboulet that he was a “fvol of 25 carats, of 
which 24 make the total”—as we should say, thirteen to the 
dozen. Marot’s epigram, too, says he was “aussi sage 4 trente 
ans que le jour qu'il fut né.” So that he can never have made all 
| the mots with which he is credited, and in this respect he was 
, but an earlier Joe Miller. Brantéme hgs a story of a fool at the 
Spanish Court who, when the King gave a thousand crowns to a 
Moor to buy him horses in Barbary, wrote down his master’s 
name in his fools’ register for trusting aman who owned neither 
faith nor law. “ But if he returns? ” said the King. ‘ Then, in 
that case,” said the jester, “I shall eflace your name, and insert 
his.” This story is also to be found in a Turkish book of the 
seventeenth century, The Counsels of Naib Effendi to his Son 
Abul Khair, and is thus, even in its Spanish dress, most probably 
of Eastern origin. But no less than two variants of it are 
' assigned to Triboulet by Dreux du Radier; and Scott lends it in 

Quentin Durward to Tiel Wetzweiler, surnamed Le Glorieux, the 
| renowned jester who saved Charles the Bold’s life at Montlhery. 
Scott's description of Le Glorieux’s official dress may be accepted :— 

A ridge of scarlet velvet carried across the top of his cap indicated, 
rather than positively represented, the professional cock’s-comb which dis- 
tinguished the head-gear of a fool in right of office. His bauble of ebony 
was crested as usual with a fool’s head, with ass’s ears made of silver, but 
small and minutely carved. His bonnet displayed a medal of gold, he wore 
a chain of the same metal round his neck, and the fashion of his rich gar- 
ments was fantastic. 


This may be compared with the dress of Thevenin de Saint 
Legier’s elligy, the head of which bears a skull-cap with a tassel, 
behind which is the fool’s striped hood which bears the bells, and 
two purses—doubtless for largesse—bang from the wuist-belt. 
Triboulet’s epitaph was published by Jean Vouté in 1538 in his 
Latin poems, It cannot be saia to be worth much :— 

Vixi morio, regibusque gratus 

Solo hoc nomine ; viso num futurus 

Regum morio sim Jovi supremo. 
' Caillette and Polite were two imbecile fools, also in Francis I.’s 
Court, and thus contemporaries of Triboulet’s. Rabelais mentions 
the first of them in his famous tale of the decision of the fool 
Seigneur Jean or “Seigny Joan, fol insigne de Paris, bisayeul de 
Caillette.” No blood relationship is implied ; they lived a hundred 
and fifty years asunder. In the tale, Seigny Joan decides that the 
hungry man who dined off the smell of the joint shall pay with the 
jingling of money :— 

La court vous dit que le faquin, qui a son pain mangé & la fumée du 
roust, civilement a payé le routisseur au son de son argent. Ordonne la 
dite court que chascua se retire en sa chascunitre, sans despens, et pour 
cause. 

And the tale is not Rabelais's, but only the excellent telling of it; 
' it is to be found in the ninth of the Cento Novelle Antiche. 
| Triboulet was succeeded by Brusquet, who had the doubtful 
; honour of moving four kings to langhter—Henry IL. Francis IL, 
| Charles IX., and Philip II. of Spain. Lrantéme gave a long 
memoir of him in his Capitaines étrangers, where those who choose 
may read of his rough horse-play and his ruder morals, He was 
from Provence, and was made Postmaster of Paris—a position which 
| he turned to the purposes of extortion right and left. A Huguenot 
| son-in-law eventually got him into trouble, and he died in hiding. 
| He had long the reputation of being the funniest fool in Europe, 
and the Court was long amused by his bouts with Mars 
Strozzi. Once he larded the tails of the Marshal's fine, new, 
embroidered velvet coat while the King held him in conversation. 
Strozzi riposted by hiring a band of burglars to rob the buffoon’s 
apartments of 509 crowns’ worth of plate. Brusquet soon after- 
wards stole the Marshal’s horse, disguised it, and ran it for some 
time in his postchaises; but ere long bis own packhorses began 
to disappear off the roads, and Brusquet offered to make peace, 
inviting Strozzi and a number of his friends to a grand dinner to 
celebrate his reconciliation. The dinner consisted chiefly of some 
thirty superb great pies, that when opened were found to be filled 
with scraps of old harness, which, as postmaster, the jester could 
supply in any quantity. Strozzi was not to be beaten, and found 
means after a while to give Brusquet a meal off his own 
riding-mule, served up in ragouts, fricassées, pies, and other 
dishes. The Queen once expressed a wish to see Brusquet’s 


wife at Court. She was not precisely a grande dame, and Brusquet 
was in somewhat of a taking. ‘To carry the matter off, he told his 
_ wife that, as the Queen was hard of hearing, she was to speak 
| a8 loud as she could whenever Her Majesty honoufed her with 
'a word; and that, if Marshal Strozzi were there, she was to 
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remember that he was afflicted with the same infirmity. At the 
same time he told the Queen that his wife was as deaf as a post. 
The interview did not last long. The Queen screamed; Madame, 
or Mademoiselle Brusquet, as it was then the fashion to say, did 
not moderate her voice; and when she had to reply to Strozzi 
put her mouth to his ear and roared. This buffoon was always 
playing such tricks, many of them much worse, and more in the 
coarse humour of the time. Philip II. “shook his sides” when 
Brusquet leaped on the table durinz a State dinner, and, gravely 
rolling up plates, dishes, viands, and everything else in the cloth, 
silently dragged the whole out at the door. 

There was a subordinate fool, too, in Henry II.’s time, named 
*Thoni or “Tony. He was from Coucy, in Picardy, and originally 
belonged to the household of the Duke of Orleans, where his pre- 
ceptors were the older buffoons, La Farce and Guy. T[onsard 
wrote his epitaph. The fool Sibilot was so famous under Henry III. 
that for a long period “ As mad as Sibilot” was a proverbial ex- 
pression. Rapin, too, in the Rector’s harangue in the Satyre 
Ménippée, tells the Duke of Mayenne that all he lacks of being 
king is the Royal Archers and Sibilot. Henry IV. had two jesters, 
Maitre Guillaume and the better-known Chicot, of whom Dumas 
and Maquet made such good use in La Dame de Monsoreau, 
Guiilaume’s name was Marchand, and he came from Louviers in 
Normandy. He used to say—it has a Zoroastrian sound—that 


when God made angels, the Devil made pages and lacqueys, with 


whom he was ever at truceless war. His personality is to be found 
in many old books, such as the Chronique des Favoris, and even in 
the Sueiios of Quevedo. 

Chicot was a Gascon, was wealthy too, a valiant soldier, and 
much beloved in the King’s service. In 1591 at the siege of 
Rouen he took prisoner the Count of Chaligny, who was so furious 
when he found he had surrendered to a jester, that he, craven like, 
ran poor Chicot through the body unawares, so murdering him. 
Henry IV.’s Court also held a female jester, a folle—perhaps the 
only one on record—named Mathurine, in whose character the 
first chapter of the second book of D’Aubigné’s Confession de Sancy 
a written. She, too, was regularly on the establishment of the 

urt. 

Du Cange points out how the “ compaignons” of Coulommiers 
—may it cheeses never grow less—in Brie were accustomed to 
elect among themselves a personage proper to be and have the title 
of “ prince des Sotz”; and the same name was taken by the chief 
of the stock company in the audacious allegorical satire in dialogue 
called Sotie, which belongs to the fifteenth and beginning of the 
sixteenth century. ‘The performers were supposed to belong to an 
imaginary race called the cracked or silly people—‘ le peuple sot 
ou fol ”—inhabitants of the Principauté des Sots, but the Sotie was 
essentially political, and thus was not long-lived. It formed part 
of a quadruple entertainment consisting of the Cri, which was a 
monologue in mock form of proclamation, calling upon fools of all 
kinds to flock to be lessoved; the Sotie itself; a Morality; and 
finally a farce. The characters of the Sotie were stock personages, 
such as Sotte Commune, the mob; Sotte Fiance, false confidence ; 
Sotte Occasion; a Sot Juge; La Mére Sotte, who stood for the 
Church, the Prince representing the temporal powers; Le 
Seigneur de Gayeté, and soon. And inthe Morality things were 
clumsily made obvious by such titles for the actors as Peuple 
Frangois, Peuple Italique, and Divine Pungnicion (punition). The 
most celebrated and typical of the Soties that have come down to 
us is Le Jew du Prince des Sots et Mere Sotte of Pierre Gringore or 
Gringoire, produced in the early part of the sixteenth century. 
The Prince of Fools in 1608 (for though the Sotie itself was long 
dead, the company names survived in connection with the 
Hétel de Bourgogne) was one Nicolas Joubert, known only as 
Engoulevent, which might be freely rendered Windbag, and 
whose name Rapin had used in the Satyre Ménippée. Grotesquely 
attired, he paraded the streets of Paris, and periodically made 
triumphal entries into the town. It is on record that part of his 
hotel was seized for a tavern-score of 190 livres, which he wanted 
to discharge after a manner well fitted to his character, by 
assigning the confiscation of the goods of one Marguerite, a 
servant who had hanged herself, and with which, being so forfeit 
to the Crown, the King had gratified Engoulevent. The name of 
the Prince’s advocate has been preserved, and in his farcical 
leading he seems to have damaged his client to save his case; 
the Provost of Paris decided in his favour. Engoulevent, said 
Maitre Jnlien Peleus, was born and reared in the country of the 
“ grosses bétes”; he is a hollow-head, a wind-struck pumpkin, 
void of sense as a stick; a dilapidated cranium without a main- 
spring or a right wheel in it. 

Court fools were now going out of fashion. They disappeared 
from England after Charles I.’s reign, and the last on the list in 
France is L’Angéli, jester to Louis XIV., to whom he was given 
by the Prince of Condé. Boileau names him in his first Satire, 
where he bitterly says :— 

Un potte & la cour fut jadis & la mode, 

Mais des fous aujourd’hui c’est le plus incommode ; 
Et lesprit le plus beau, l’auteur le plus poli, 

N’y parviendra jamais au sort de l Angéli. 

After the Court fool and the Court poet came the Court dwarfs, 
who surrendering their high estate of going about the world to 
‘work wonders and get lopped, in the company of the giants of the 
fables, had fallen in the time of the heroic romances to sounding 
the horn, whether from the keep of the castle, on the arrival of 
doughty knights and noble dames, or in the jousts and tourneys. 


The page's place, too, was often theirs. To come rapidly later | 


down, Francis I, and Henry II. had dwarfs at Court, of whom the 
last was called Grand-Jean; and there was also a Milanese dwarf 
who had himself carried about in a parrot’s cage, together with a 
female dwarf from Normandy, belonging to the Queen Mother. 
In Italy in the sixteenth century there was a dwarf mania. Ata 
banquet given by Cardinal Vitelli in 1566 no less than thirty-four 
dwarfs, some of them hideous deformities, waited upon the guests, 
Geoflrey Hudson every one knows, and in the middle of the 
eighteenth century the dethroned Stanislaus I. of Poland had a 
famous dwarf called Nicolas Ferri, who was decrepit and but two 
feet high at the age of twenty. He, too, was dignified with an 
epitaph at Nancy:—* Hic jacet Nicolaus Ferri, Lotharingus, 
naturze ludus, structure tenuitate mirandus, abs Antonino Novo 
dilectus. In juventute etate senex, quinque lustra fuerunt ipsi 
seculum. Obiit Junii Anno m.dcc.lxiv.” 

Although there were thus survivals here and there, dwarfs had 
gone out of credit with fools. In their downcast state they have 
once more taken up with their old friends the giants—now, alas! 
too, out of work and wandering again about the world, no longer 
in quest of valorous adventures, but despondingly sending about the 
plate for stray halfpence in an endless dull round of pleasure-fairs, 
As for the fools, some of them fare far worse than of old, other 
some pow iar better; but it is a painful subject, and might 
easily become personal, 


DRYDEN AND DRUMMOND AS HYMNOLOGISTS—DRYDEN. 


Bygone criticism, whether in politics, science, or 
religion, leads to conviction far less readily than criticism 
which is destructive. Nor does literature form any exception to 
this rule. We may possibly have carried with us the reader's 
judgment against the claim of Drummond—set up for him, 

it observed, without his knowledge, and still more, if pos- 
sible, without his consent—to the authorship of a single score of 
hymns which have been posthumously ascribed to him. It by no 
means follows the reader will be convinced that the several score 
of hymns to which his attention will now be directed—and which 
in the gross have never yet been posthumously attributed to 
Dryden, nor hitherto have even been supposed to be from his 
pen—own the slightest connexion with that great poet. However, 
an effort will now be made to this end. 

In the first place, the whole question of translations of hymns 
of the Roman Church in the seventeenth century—with collateral 
inquiries into the centuries preceding and following—is full of 
difliculty. Of this question Dryden’s authorship forms a part; and 
the difficulty which inheres in it arises from several causes. Not 
only has little attention been paid to the topic by men of letters in 
general, but the records which exist on the subject are scarce, 
are not easy of access, and are becoming almost yearly more and 
more rare in England by the ravages of time and fire, and by the 
formation of libraries in America and elsewhere. The record 
such as they are, present themselves in ascetical books, office 
prayer-books, and other books of devotion. These are mainly 
found in the possession of private collectors with ecclesio- 
logical tasies, or carefully preserved in the libraries of reli- 
gious orders and colleges, or stored away as heirlooms or 
curiosities, perhaps lying unknown on the bookshelves or 
in the book-closets of old families. As a fact, but few copies 
have survived, or are preserved in our public and national 
libraries—the British Museum, the Bodleian, or the Cambridge 
University Library. The rarity of these books, whether in public 
care or in private custody, has this further disadvantage, that. 
each fresh and chance discovery of hymns may seriously affect 
former conclusions—which, consequently, become tentative only. 
In any case, the hymns concerned, within the period named, 
are to be found in, and their history is to be gathered from, 
the prayer-books of the Roman Catholic layman. The book 
which was always his chief and often his only book of 
devotion from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, was 
known by the name of the Primer—a very different book, it 
need hardly be said, to one which bore the same name in the 
Church of England, published, e.g., under Elizabeth. Of these 
manuals of devotion, the seventeenth century—if the argument 
of this inquiry be valid—produced, as already stated, four 
heads of families, which appeared respectively, in England or on 
the Continent, in the years 1604, 1619, 1685, and 1706, And 
a limit is made at each end of the seventeenth century, because 
previously, the English hymn-translations were too archaic in 
language to demand attention otherwise than in an antiquarian 
spirit ; while subsequently to that date, the number of books of 
devotion were largely multiplied and the versions of English 
hymns were correspondingly altered. Of these four heads of 
families, the last—namely, that of 1706, the hymns of which 
were probably kept in MS, for at least six years before they 
appeared in type—was privately printed. It contains translations 
which certainly and widely differ from all that went before; 
which are practically and with but few exceptions fresh render- 
ings; which are considerably more numerous than those in any 
earlier known edition of the Primer; which apparently are from 
a single hand; which are indisputably from the pen of a poet. 
Of course, this estimate is made in general terms, and may be dis- 
counted hereafter when each hymn comes to be weighed in the 
balance of criticism. ut there are many grounds for presuming that 
these hymns are Dryden’s. With but few exceptions, all were iv 
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that case published posthumously, for Dryden died in the year 
1700; but into the knotty point of posthumous publication it is 
not intended here to enter, if only for the sufficient reason that 
nothing is certainly known of the reason of it. Some, on published 
evidence, are avowedly his. Others are evidently part and parcel 
with those which are admittedly Dryden’s. Others, not so ob- 
viously and outwardly connected, are, from internal evidence, 
clearly from the same hand and brain as those which are acknow- 

to be his. If others, again, are from a different brain and 
hand, they are extremely close imitations of the manner of a 
grand original; and inquiry is baffled to name the clever imitator 
amongst those only who could have imitated their master. A 
few hymns, indeed, have been done into English in the presence 
of former renderings, with perceptible improvement in the re- 
doing. But of all the hymns in the Primer of 1706, this, at least, 
may be said, without fear of critical disproof, that, whether or not 
they be by the poet himself, in style and character they are un- 
deniably Drydenesque. 

The inquiry now summarized started with three out of the 
four of the Primers above named, and, speaking hymnologically, 
with certain of their derivatives, some of which lent their 
hymns to, and some of which borrowed their hymns from, other 
books of devotion for laymen. Three other books also had 
been consulted which were, in the in question, sui generis. 
These were—1. The Office of the Holy Week, which in some form 
could be traced backwards from 1772 to 1670; 2. The Evening 
Office of the Church, in two distinct forms, traceable from 
1778 to 1710; 3. The Divine Office for the Use of the Laity, 
traceable (in this century) from 1780 to 1763. These dates are 
not given as absolute or exhaustive, but conditionally only, on the 
evidence collected by one hand. From the first three books 
the hymns of the seventeenth century in English were mainl 
derived. From the last three, with another volume to be named, 
were derived, as a rule, the hymns of the eighteenth century. 
Many of these latter hymns bore so strong a resemblance to each 
other, that the idea presented itself of the possibility of finding a 
«common source, perhaps a common author. If no common author, 

et © common source was eventually obtained in a book which in 
its date of issue made the fourth of the eighteenth-century ori- 
ginals, and in its date of composition the fourth of the originals 
of the seventeenth century. It is The Primer; or, Office of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and its dates range backwards from 1780 to 
1706. This book proved in substance to be the fons et oriyo of 
much, if not of most, of the hymnody from the Breviary found 
in devotional books for the remainder of the century. A careful 
and extended inquiry he: disclosed no earlier edition ; and, until 
further evidence be obtained, this, the book of 1706, may be con- 
sidered to contain the editio princeps of the hymns in question. 

In this handsomely-printed book it was instinctively felt that 
a@ find had been made. On turning to the translations of the 
Breviary hymns for the year, their bulk was at once notice- 
able; they were largely in excess, numerically speaking, of 
those which were published in the three earlier editions of the 
Primer, in 1685, 1619, and 1604. Next, on closer inspection, 
there was observed a decidedly marked excess in power and 
poetic ability over the same three editions. Then, on further 
examination, many translations were found to be not unfamiliar, 
having percolated through the strata of prayer-books and hymn- 
books, with various changes of text, during a period of nearly 
two centuries, to the present day. Some were familiar in 
old books of devotion of the eighteenth century, the source of 
which had in vain been previously sought. Some, indeed, were 
found to be almost the same, with a difference, as those in the 
previously published Primer of 1685—the same improved by a 
touch of genius. Whilst of others, better known to all students of 
hymns, the author’s name bad been either independently sur- 
mised or had been actually ascertained. But, on the whole, the 
translations of 1706 commended themselves as a discovery, 
and to lovers of hymns, perhaps even critically to students 
of Eng 
in hymnody. With one exception, already spoken of, no person 
appeared to have been previously conscious of the existence 
of this Primer; though many, naturally, were acquainted with 
some of its hymns. With no exception at all, every one who 

read the hymns which it contains confirms the opinion 
here ventured upon—namely, of their intrinsic grace and beauty 
in most cases, and of their worth and importance always. Who 
could have been, who was, the author of these numerous and 
newly-disinterred hymns «: the Church was the question which 
on all hands arose? Clearly he was no mere versifier, he was no 
ordinary translator of hymns, he was no novice in hisart. In- 
ternal evidence showed the hand of an adept, a man of the world, 
2 classical scholar, one who possessed great power over the English 
language, one with marked mannerisms, a true poet and genius, 
and probably a convert to the Church whose handbooks he was 
illustrating. To whom can external criticism point, as answering 
these characteristics, at the close of the seventeenth century ? 

It has been remarked of late years, and the remark was not 
new, that after his conversion, and with one great exception, 
Dryden did nothing with his pen on behalf of his new communion 
but write hymns. It happens, however, that amongst his co- 
religionists another sentiment prevails. of course, a distinguished 


lish literature, as an important and valuable discovery — 
_ identified, and under the new conditions of a suspicion of their 


literary name naturally attracts to itself credit which is not always 

its due, and admirers are sometimes too free with ascriptions of | 

— without strict regard to exactitude, or even to corigruity. | 
here i 


were circumstances in relation to the ex-Poet-Laureate of | 


that day, and the community of whom he was one, which tended 
to intensify this harmless form of hero-worship. At the same time, 
the very smallness of the body, and their mutual intercommunion 
and uaintance, would invest any such reports with a high 
degree of probability. If the report were false, every one would 
know it to be erroneous, and the report would not live. There is, 
moreover, it may be fully allowed, an especial danger of uncritical 
treatment in the case of anonymous hymn literature. This is fami- 
liar to those who dabble in such turbid streams. Still, it is a fact, 
however the fact may be estimated or discounted, that a tradition 
is current amongst English Roman Catholics, and has been widely 
accepted in the past, which connects the name of Dryden with the 
translation of hymns, with the translators of hymns, with devotional 
books which contain hymns. This fact, so far as the writer is aware, 
is unknown to any of Dryden’s biographers or critics in the Protes- 
tant world. In any case, the knowledge has not been utilized. 
None, apparently, had any conception of the existence of a series 
of English versions of hymns from his pen; only one editor has 
thumously added a single hymn to the poet’s previously pub- 
ished works, and he only added two translations, One paraphrase 
indeed—the “ Veni, Creator ”—was known as Dryden’s handiwork as 
early as 1693. In 1808, Sir Walter Scott added two more versions 
from the Latin which he had unexpectedly received in MS. after 
the greater part of his edition of the poet was in type. These, as 
is well known, were “ Te Deum” and the “I1ymn (as it is called) for 
St. John’s Eve.” Eighteen months ago a writer in the Dublin 
Review attributed the rendering of “ Dies Ire,” which is called after 
the name of Lord Roscommon, to the credit of “ glorious John.” 
This was supported by evidence which later research has proved to 
be partially insufficient, and to that extent inexact; though the 
main argument is thereby unaffected, and probably holds good. 

But of late years, and in the general walks of literature, none 
had any idea that Dryden had translated more than three or four 
hymns of the Church, although, beyond the cases already named, 
the hymns in the original editions of the Garden of the Soul and 
the Manual by Bishop Challoner have been credited, asa whole, to 
the Laureate. These Resks contain, amongst many others, versions 
of “Ave, maris stella,” and “ Veni, Sancte Spiritus.” On the autho- 
rity of an early convert from the Tractarian movement, who was 
himself also a translator, Dryden’s name was attached some thirty 
years ago in a hymn-book to a version of the Vespers hymn for 
All Saints’ day. It is a tradition in an old religious house of the 
English Benedictines, which was exiled from France at the great 
Revolution, that as a penance Dryden was ordered to translate the 
hymn of St. Bernard. It is a tradition in another religious house 
that he translated “ Dies Ire ” under the like conditions, A passage 
in Charles Butler’s IZistorical Memorials of English, Irish, and 
Scotch Catholics since the Reformation says: * It is not certain, but 
tradition asserts, and it is corroborated by internal evidence, that 
the translation of the ‘Te Deum,’ the ‘ Pange, lingua,’ the ‘ Veni, 
Creator,’ and the ‘ Salve, Regina,’ are from the pen of Dryden.” The 
writer suspects, continues Mr. Butler, “ but has no authority for 
saying, that we owe the beautiful but loose translation of ‘Stabat 
Mater’ to the same pen.” And ina lecture delivered in 1850 at 
Carlisle, by the late Mr. Philip H. Howard, of Corby, M.P., and 

ublished in the Weekly Register of that date, it was said by the 
ecturer that “ Veni, Sancte Spiritus,” had been translated “ by 
one of the great poets of the [seventeenth century], Dryden, who 
eee a tribute to the Catholic creed by becoming one of its 
evotees.” 

We have therefore definite evidence of the tradition, what- 
ever may be its worth. We have intimations, more or less 
trustworthy, that some eight, or ten, or more hymns of the 
Church look to the sometime Poet-Laureate as their author. 
Amongst them are found hymns which, in their original form, 
have been described by various authorities in hymnology as the 
most awe-inspiring, the most touching and pathetic, the most 
mellifluous, one of the grandest, one of the most lovely, some 
of the most theological, and some of the tenderest and fairest 
of the old Catholic hymns. Of these versions, some not already 


source in the vernacular, were clearly hytnns to be sought in an 
earlier form by any one who was inquiring into these little- 
kuown regions. And the inguirer would be stimulated by 
the not unreasonable opinion, that one who was reported to 
have made versions of so many hymns of the highest repute 
in the Church might probably have translated more. When, 
therefore, the Primer of 1706 was unearthed ; when, at a glance, 
its hymns were seen to owe their origin to no common translator, 
and proved themselves, on examination, to be of a superior order 
to those which had before been published; and when its version 
of hymns was described on the title-page as “ new ”"—then a sus- 
picion was aroused on the possibilities of authorship. The suspicion 
gained coherence, and was strengthened as the inquiry was made 
more definite. On turning the pages of the Primer, the “Te 
Deum,” the “ Veni, Creator,” and Eve of St. John’s hymn, known 
to be Dryden’s, were found; the “Dies Ire” and “Jesu dulcis 
memoria,” traditionally declared to be Dryden's, were found ; 
“‘Stabat Mater” and “ Pange, lingua,” more hesitatingly ascribed to 
Dryden by Charles Butler, were found; and “ Veni, Sancte Spiritus,” 
assigned to the poet by Mr. Philip Howard, was found—not to 
mention others, And the residue of the hymns betrayed clearand 
unmistakable resemblance to those whose authorship was tradi- 
tionally known. Hence, it cannot be denied, a primd facie case 
was established in favour of an impression that the translation of 


all the hymns in the Primer of 1706 were at the least Drydenesque, 
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and not improbably were actually from the pen of Dryden. The 
conclusion attained after much survey of the hymns and of Dryden, 
and of the characteristics attributed to the poet by critics who 
were quite ignorant of the hymns in question, is as follows:—That 
the hymns in the Primer of 1706, of which some authorized record 
exists, are inseparably connected with the residue of which 
nothing hitherto has been definitely known; that such connexion 
exists by ties which point to a common authorship, by ties of 
thought and expression, by ties of peculiarities and maunerisms, 
by ties of verbal and phraseological repetition, by ties of reiterated 
common endings, by ties which criticism, external and internal, 
can discover, and by a thousand subtle hints and proofs which it 
is as diflicult to describe on paper as it is impossible for an 
admirer, student, or critic of Dryden to overlook, or to reject. 

It remains to state definitely of what, from the standpoint of 
hymns, the Primer of 1706 consists. The title-page affirms that, 
in addition to the usual Offices of our Lady, the book contains “ a 
new and approved version of the Church-hymns translated from 
the Roman Breviary.” These words, “new and approved ”—at 
least the first adjective—must not be taken too literally. As a 
study of similar volumes proves, though space may be saved by 
omitting evidence of the warning, the term “new” need not be 
made to apply to every single hymn. But, passing over this term, 
which no doubt is sufficiently exact for a general statement, it 
may be said, that hitherto the hymn contents of the earlier Eaglish 
editions of the J’rimer were more confined. They included, as a 
rule, either the hymns of the Office alone, with its Antiphons ; or 
the same hymns supplemented by the Breviary Vespers hymns; or 
both of these elements supplemented by “ Stabat Mater,” “ Dies Irs,” 
and a few others which stand outside alike of Breviary and Missal. 
The edition of 1706, however, opened anew era in English hymnody. 
Whosoever may be the translator, he has the honour of being the 
first to render the whole of the Breviary hymns into the vernacular. 
Tn this task, it is believed, the author stands first in order of 
time—may it be said, also, the first in order of merit ?—of 
three translators. Herein he anticipated the work of the late 
Father Caswall, of the Birmingham Oratory, whose excellent 
Lyra Catholica, after lying out of print for many years, has again 
been published, as these words are being written. Caswall appears 
to have been utterly unconscious that, in this labour of love, he had 
been forestalled by a precursor a century and a half before; and 
this is the more noteworthy because certain similarities may be 
perceived, perhaps through the republication of some of the hymns 
attributed to Dryden, in other forms, between the two versions. 
This similarity deserves further examination by those who are 
interested in questions of comparative hymnology. But, leaving 
this critical question, it may be again observed that the whole of 
the Breviary hymns—Vespers, Matins and Lauds for each season 


and holy day for which hyuins are appointed to be sung, as well as | 
| of the automatic vacuum system. Mr. Martin thinks that the 


for the canonical hours of each day of the week—are comprised in 
the Primer of 1706. These hymns, as is well known, are upwards 
of ove hundred in number. Of these hymns, and excluding 
the miscellaneous hymns not taken from the Breviary, nearly 
two-thirds are believed to be new versions—t.e. those in the 
Offices for Matins and Lauds, Of the Vespers hymns, it may 
be said in general terms, that, although some few of them 
reproduce the thought and language of the edition next pre- 
ceding (the one of 1685), yet that the major part of these 
also are new. In addition to the hymns from the LDreviary, 
this Primer contains, of course, the hymns and antiphons in the 
Office of our Lady, including the exquisite anonymous Vespers 
hymn, “ Ave, maris stella”; three or four hymns from the Missal ; 
a portion of the hymn from St. Bernard, “ Jesu, dulcis memoria ” ; 
the short sevenfold hymns from the Little Offices of the Holy 
Ghost and of the Holy Cross; together with a curious hymn to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, which bad been previously rendered, and 
which seems little known at the present day, entitled an “‘ Anthem 
and Prayer” to our Lady, “ to be said in times of plague.” The 
total number of hymns in the Primer is about one hundred and 
twenty, and we believe that the entire collection will be reprinted 
shortly in sections. ‘The publication will, we hope, enable us to 
deal further with the matter from the purely literary point of 
view. 


THE BATTLE OF THE BRAKES. 


yew days ago a railway engine-driver was moved to write 
to the 7imes about brakes. His letter was short and to 
the purpose. [rakes are a matter of life and death to an engine- 
driver, and this one had no hesitation as to which brake he pre- 
ferred. He has tried, he says, four continuous brakes—three of which 
have failed more than once and did not prevent accidents, but the 
fourth has never failed, and has saved his life five times. This is 
the Westinghouse brake, and the letter in which it is commended 
by a thoroughly practical and interested witness is, of course, the 
subject of much searching of heart among those who are in- 
terested, but in a different manner, in the success or failure of one 
device or another for stopping trains at full speed. Two of the 
letters thus provoked are put by the 7imes almost in the parallel 
columns some controversialists so dearly love. They probably 
contradict each other much more directly than if either 
of them had been written in answer to the other. Mr. Martin's 
views are against the Westinghouse. The views of “ E. L, A.” are 


_in favour of it. Mr. Martin is chairman of a Company which 


provides vacuum brakes, and he states the case very simply. The 


contest, he says, lies substantially between the com air 
system, as represented by the invention of Mr. Westinghouse, and 
the vacuum system, as represented Company. “E. L, A.,” 
on the other hand, does not seem to be so much influenced by the 
commercial aspects of the question, and makes his case out entirely 
from lists cf accidents, which he has been at the trouble of com- 
piling. We have no intention of expressing an opinion on either 
side ; but it cannot be denied that the letter of “E. L. A.” is the 
more entertaining. We get so accustomed to see in the afternoon, 
especially at this season, great placards announcing “ Terrible 
Railway Accidents,” or “ Another Collision,” that we overlook 
them, and, even if we read the particulars, speedily forget them. 
It is otherwise with “ E. L. A.” He schedules railway accidents, 
Smith's vacuum brake has been the cause of eleven disasters, which 
he describes in terse but thrilling terms, So, too, the “leak-off” 
vacuum brake is the cause, according to “E. L. A.,” of eleven 
other and greater accidents, even worse than the first eleven. 
“FE. L, A.” pits his accidents against each other, evidently 
from a cricketer’s point of view. Perhaps he is a cricketer, 
and thinks it English and fair. But in the case of the 
Clayton automatic vacuum brake his eleven is not, it seems, 
available, and he has recourse to anecdotes. This brake will be 
held in lively remembrance by travellers on the Midland line. 
“FE. L. A.” has before him one case of failure to act before a 
collision, three cases in which trains overran the platform, four 
cases of delay, and one in which a child was knocked down and 
injured by the jerk—a jerk, he says, very common with all 
vacuum brakes. Finally, he commends the North-Eastern, the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast, the Great Eastern, and all 
the Scotch lines for having adopted the Westinghouse brake, 
“which can be relied upon to act when required.” 

Mr. Martin depends more on opinion and less on reminiscences 
of great railway accidents. According to him, the Board of 
Trade returns from 1880 to 1883 show that in running seventy- 
one millions of miles the Westinghouse brake failed 3,900 
times. But Mr. Martin has something better to go upon. 
Colonel Yolland reported about the Blackburn accident that some 
of the complicated mechanism of the Westinghouse brake failed 
to act when required. Furthermore, Colonel Yolland is quoted as 
having described the Westinghouse brake as too complicated, and 
as liable to apply itself when not required, and to fail to act or go 
on when absolutely required by the engine-driver. Mr, Martia 
next goes into some mechanical details, and continues by mention- 
ing a resolution come to by a large majority ata meeting of twelve 
engineers and locomotive superintendents at Euston Station in 
April 1881. After a long and exhaustive discussion the confer- 
ence was unanimously in favour of vacuum brakes; and nine of 
the twelve were of opinion that the simple vacuum brake would 
meet all the requirements of safety, the other three being in favour 


Board of Trade was under the influence of Sir Henry Tylor when 
conditions were laid down which, though they did not name any 
“caergge invention, could only be complied with by the Westing- 

ouse ; and mentions that Sir Henry is now the vice-president of 
the Westinghouse Company. There is a good deal more in 
the letter to the same etiect, and it is not easy, or indeed 
desirable, that outsiders should judge between the two views. 
Nevertheless, if the letter of the engine-driver is not a scan- 
dalous forgery, to say the least, intended to impose on a too- 
contiding public, we sball want to see some more decided state- 
ments than Mr. Martin's, something more like the elevens of 
“KE. L, A.,” to impart to our minds any certainty as to the respective 
merits of the diflerent systems, The instances given by “ E. L. A.” 
occurred in the same years for the most part as those referred to 
by Mr. Martin; and Mr. Martin insists that his examples are 
fucts and not opinions. Unfortunately for his argument they are 
chiefly opinions and not facts, as compared at least with 
“fk. L. A.’s” elevens and the fall of the baby. There will be much 
more ink—and blood—shed over the question before it is finally 
settled ; but, so far, the preponderance of evidence seems to be 


against Mr. Martin. 


CURIOSITIES OF AMERICAN THEOLOGY. 


Our Transatlantic cousins have many excellences, but they 
also have some oddities, and among these may be reckoned 
a peculiar, not to say unique, way of looking at matters religious 
and theological. Wedo not merely mean—though this is also 
true—that there is a great number of rather strange sects and 
forms of belief prevalent in North America, but that there is an 
originality, so to call it, shown in dealing with very ordinary 
religious questions, which to an outsider may be a little per- 
plexing. Two writers in the current number of the North 
American Review, on very different themes, illustrate in their 
separate fashions this national idiosyncrasy. One is dealing with 
inspiration, the other with divorce. And it may be worth while 
to note some salient points in their rather discursive and—it 
truth must be spoken—not very edifying or instructive treat- 
ment of those weighty subjects. To what = community 
Dr. Rylance belongs we are unable to say, but, not apparently to 
the Episcopal Church. His views on “ Inspiration and Infalli- 
bility ” appear to be rather mixed ; it is not however their possibly 
questionable orthodoxy which is remarkable at first sight so 
much as their unquestionable “haze”—a quality which a dis- 
tinguished Scotch divine some years ago assured his readers 
was of the essence of all true religious thought. He begins 
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by defining inspiration “an invasion of the mind or heart 

some power or influence from above us, or around us,” 
adds that therefore “all men are believers in and subject to in- 
iration.” It may be feared however, judging from appearances, 
t many men are “subject to and <a in inspiration,” 
neither from above nor around but from beneath them ; but let that 
— It is common enough no doubt—and not only, as Dr. 
ylance seems to imagine, among unorthodox people—“ to speak of 
great orators, artists, or writers, as inspired men”; but when he 
complains that “ theologians of the odox type have laboured 
to find two distinct and mutually exclusive meanings for the 
word,” it is obvious to remark that, without any disparagement to 
r be held to differ in kind 

m that o jah or St. Paul. e following passage appears 
to us therefore to contain a double confusion of thought :— 

It is impossible, in other words, to mark off the great teachers and 
leaders of mankind into classes by rizid lines. . . . Yet is this in- 
discriminate classification eocaptal, very generally without question 
in the Christian world to-day. Moses, David, Isaiah, Paul, were 
inspired ; Socrates, Sakya-muni, Marcus Aurelius, Shakspeare, were un- 
inspired. Inspiration was exclusively the prerogative, that is, of the 
prophets and teachers through whom revealed himself in Jewish and 
jm early Christian times, 

In one sense exclusively, that is. But surely Dr. Rylance is not 
altogether happy in his illustrations. The “ verifying faculty” 
of which his favourite authority, Essays and Reviews, made s0 
much would surely suffice here to discriminate one sort of inspira- 
tion from another. Socrates and Sakya-muni for instance were 
t sages, and in their way, if he likes to call them so, great saints, 
t Socrates at least condoned vices which are denounced alike 
by Moses and St. Paul; and a-muni's lofty ethical teaching 
recognized no Deity, and is so far pessimist that it. places the 
supreme end of man in attaining nirvana or a state of otiose un- 
consciousness. That an echo of Divine inspiration may be heard 
in “ yoices which come to us from the old heathen world ” nobody 
disputes, and, as Dr. Rylance himself reminds us, St. Paul says as 
much. He is probably not aware that some of the early Christian 
fathers, whom he gratuitously credits with the extremest view of 
verbal inspiration, even speak of “a Divine dispensation of 
Paganism.” They would not have found much to object to in 
the following extract, with the exception of a doubtful phrase in 
the last sentence, but neither would they have found anything 
that is new in it:— 

The Divine Father has been in living contact with men th other 
avenues of intercourse than book-revelations, and far beyond the limits of 
the Jewish and Christian Churches. The light supernal has, no doubt, 
shone most clearly, and fullest, in and through them ; but human reason, 
too, has been a “ candle of the Lord”; the conscience has been a prophetic 
voice in the moral conduct of life, men doing by nature the works of a law 
that they knew not, otherwise than as written in their hearts. These, also, 
are among the “fruits of the Spirit”; with all that is true and wholesome 
in art, in literature, in social order,—in civilization, in a word. And in 
any definition of inspiration that theology may hereafter summon courage 
to frame, room must be found for these things, as, in their place and degree, 
religious and divine. 

It may not be easy to “ frame any definition of inspiration,” but 
the = majority of “ orthodox Christians ” would of course tell 
Dr. Rylance that the “ book-revelations” of the Old and New 
Testament were discriminated from writings not in the same sense 
ee, not only by internal evidence, but by the teaching 
and tradition of the Church. As to the notion that “ every 
sentence, every word, is dictated by the Holy Ghost and 
infallible,” so far from being the doctrine of the fathers of the 
early Church, it was introduced by the Reformers, and for a 
reason the writer himself notices, “ the keenly felt need of some 
other infallibility to take the place of the discarded infallibility of 
the Church.” But even they would have been rather amazed at 
his extraordinary question, “ Flow can we prefer the claim of 
infallibility for all the four or five widely di controversialists 
tn the Book of Job?” How, indeed? But did it never occur to 
Dr. Rylance that the extremest theory of verbal inspiration could 
only mean that all the conversations are accurately recorded, not 
that every word uttered by every speaker introduced in the narra- 
tive is “infallible,” especially when—as in the particular case 
suggested—they are sharply rebuked by “the Lord” for having 
“not spoken the thing that is right”? It is not wonderful to 
find a writer, whose arguments inst the exaggerated doc- 
trine of verbal inspiration are weaker than the very vulnerable 
theory he assails, informing us that throughout the middle 
ages “the Western Church cared little for critical studies 
except to discourage them. The infallibility it was chiefly 
concerned about was impersonated in the Pope.” Consider- 
ing that papal infallibility is an opinion of the last two 
or three centuries only, and as a dogma is just fourteen years 
old, this summary of medizval Church history is curious enough. 
Dr. Rylance is nearer the truth—but we suspect his Protestant 
friends in America will not quite relish what he calls his 
“ frank statement ”—when he declares that from the Reformation 
period “ has come down to us the driest, hardest, most irrational, 
and relentlessly dogmatic bibliolatry ever known in the religious 
world.” It may be questioned however if the bibliolators will 
gain much from him as to the best way of correcting their 


mistakes. 

From Dr. Rylance we on to the next contribution to the 
same Review, by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, a prophetess 
of “free divorce.” She begins by assuring us that “ divorce 
is not the foe of marriage,” and improves on this negative state- 
ment by the more sweeping assertion that “the only hope for 


+ monogamic marriage and the 


her local statistics and practical ions however we need not 
here concern ourselves, It is not quite pleasant to be told that 
“the theory of the indissoluble marriage never was and never can be 
practicable, except for the best organized men and women, and 
they are a law to themselves”; and there is a marvellous recom- 
mendation to “the high priests at the family altars,” meaning 
those who intend to marry, which is perhaps to be interpreted as 
& more elaborate restatement of Punch’s advice under similar cir- 
cumstances, but which we prefer not quoting as it stands. Our 
immediate concern is with Mrs. Stanton’s theological and biblical 
expositions, which have at least the merit of being original. It is 
summed up in the statement that “the one form of marriage re- 
cognized in the Bible ‘is polygamy, both in the Old Testament and 
the New.” But this remarkable assertion is more fully worked out 
in the following passage :— 

Judge Davis is equally unfortunate in his facts of ecclesiastical history. 
He calls aenagee' “an Hebraic Christianized idea.” The Hebraic part 
of that idea was pure polygamy ; the Christianized part was the unchanged 
polygamy of the early Christian church, except where and until it came in 
contact with the monogamic Greek and Roman civilizations—omitting the 
Germanic and Norse monogamy from the account, only because Christianity 
reached them after its modification by Roman civilization. Neither Christ 
nor his disciples ever attempted to change polygamous into monogamic 
marriage, any more than they attempted to change absolute tical 
despotism into constitutional or republican government, or to abolish slavery 
where they found it. 

Where Mrs. Stanton “ found” these entirely novel revelations we 
are not informed, but it would have been difficult to compress a 
larger amount of misstatements into the same com One really 
hardly knows where to begin in criticizing it. So far from the Hebrew 
idea of marriage being pure polygamy, the principle of wo 
so expressly declared in Genesis that, as Déllinger points out in hi 
Heidenthum und Judenthum, we should have expected to find it 
strictly enjoined in the Mosaic law, but Moses tolerated polygamy, as 
he tolerated divorce, “for the hardness of their hearts,” though 
Isaac had one wife only, and Abraham only took Hagar by the 
desire of Sarah, and Jacob had two wives only because of the 
deceit of Laban. Dillinger adds that “after their return from 
exile, when they were more earnest and religious, monogamy 
revailed over polygamy, and the later Jews kept free from it. 

e Obristian Church therefore did not inherit polygamy— 
changed or “unchanged "—from the Jews, and neither introduced 
nor tolerated it. On the contrary Mr. Lecky is quite correct in 
observing on “the mystical character which the Church imparted 
to marriage,” that partly by raising it to a sacramental ordinance, 
and partly by representing it as an image of the union between 
Christ and His hurch, “a feeling was fostered that a lifelong 
union of one man and one woman is, under all circumstances, the 
single form of intercourse between the seces which is not illegitimate,” 
He notes indeed, but as a peculiar and unauthorized exception, 
that the practice of polygamy survived for awhile “ unchecked, or 
at least unsupp , by Christianity ” among the barbarian kings, 
such as Charibert and Ohilperic; but it was so far from being 
sanctioned by the Church authorities, that “ St. Columbanus was 
i from Gaul chiefly on account of his denunciations of the 
polygamy of King Thierry.” 

o say that “neither Christ nor his disciples attempted to 
chan oy new into mon ic marriage,” is to betray an 
equal and absolute ignorance both of what they taught and of 
the actual state of the world at the time of their teaching. To 
cite Déllinger’s words once more, in his First Age of the Church, 
“Christ and His Apostles said nothing of the first requisite 
of marriage—monogamy, because polygamy did not occur to them 
as possible.” There was no need to command what the law 
and custom of the Pagan Empire secured, and what Christians 
would have degraded themselves among the heathen by not 
observing.” He adds that the no 

hibition of bi or polygamy, but does emphatically assert 
the indiseolubility of. absolutely prohibit divorce, 
which was allowed both among Jews and Romans. So stro 
indeed was the feeling about mo y in the early Chu 
that, while’ the second marriage of the clergy was in early 
times held to be forbidden by St. Paul’s rule about a bishop 
being the husband of one wife, the second, and still more the 

ird, marri of laymen was looked on with extreme dis- 
favour, though not absolutely condemned. Hefele quotes in his 
1 ichte some early canons and regulations on this 
subject by no means flattering to “digamists ” and “ trigamists,” 
as they were called, and very strange to modern ears. As 
to Mrs. Stanton’s assertion that “the Catholic Church always 
claimed to herself the right of divorce,” it must, like the rest 
of her notices of ecclesiastical history, be taken by contraries. 
Divorce was from the first held to be absolutely prohibited by the 
law of Christ, and therefore beyond all right or power of the 
Church to dispense. When Mrs. Stanton has produced a single 
example of the sanction of bigamy or divorce among Christians, 
before the famous dispensation accorded by Luther to the 
Landgrave of Hesse, it will be time enough to discuss her esti- 
mate of “the unchanged polygamy of the early Christian Church.” 
We do not forget that she has two strings to her bow, and is as 
great an adept at Scriptural exegesis as at Church history, as will 
appear from the following extract, which must be our last :— 

Tt was at a Jewish polygamous weiins Ot Jesus performed his first 
miracle, and polygamy was practised by Christians for centuries. It would 
be rather a difficult task for one thoroughly versed in Scripture to prove the 
indissoluble tie by any fair interpretation of 


Hebrew or Greek texts. 
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We ~~ the writer would find it as difficult to prove her point, 
either about the “ polygamous” marriage at Cana in Galilee or the 
practice of the early Christians, as her critics would find it easy to 
show that the principle of “ monogamic iage and the indis- 
soluble tie” is asserted alike in the text of Genesis and of the 
Gospels. We do not indeed suppose that any evidence they could 
offer would shake her conviction that “the one ho the 
purification of manners and morals is in free divorce.” She will 
probably reply, with a distinguished poet and fellow-citizen of her 
own, they didn’t know everything down in Judee.” 


THE SMOKERS’ DOWNFALL. 


ik has possibly not yet been forgotten that in the spring of last 
ear a gentleman of an inquiring turn of mind published a 
ould volume of statistics under the alluring and alliterative title 
of Study.and Stimulants. With perseverance worthy of a more 
substantial issue, this gentleman had gathered his materials from 
all parts of Europe. His volume, moreover, differed from others 
of its sort in this capital respect; not content to rely on “ official 
returns” and other such compilations at second hand, he had 
gone himself to the very fountain-head. He had addressed a 
circular to all the distinguished brain-workers of Europe, in 
which the crucial question was pushed home, Do you drink? do 
you smoke? Not all answered him; but many did, and among 
the number (strange to say!) was Mr. Gladstone. That most 
inguished brain-worker does not smoke; indeed, he “ detests ” 
it. Mr. Arnold, too, abjures tobacco ; so does Mr. Ruskin and 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, and so did Charles Reade. Professor 
“Huxley never smoked till he was forty. Mr. James Payn 
smokes, as the Americans would say, the time. M. Jules 
Simon never does, on the score of gallantry; M. Taine does, 
-on the score of ideas, which are, he thinks, promoted by an 
eccasional cigarette. These names do not exhaust the list of 
authorities. Lord Tennyson and Prince Bismarck are, as every 
one. knows, ardent smokers; M. Daudet, as did Charles — , 
ronizes clay pipes; Mr. Browning, and Mr. Froude, an Mr, 
illais, we believe, do not disdain that 
. Plant divine of rarest virtue, 
as Charles Lamb called the blessed weed he had nevertheless de- 
termined to abjure. But, on the whole, if our memory serves us, 
the evidence told rather against tobacco. All the great men con- 
fessed to drinking—in moderation, of course—but for the other 
Stimulant (if stimulant it be) the most part seemed to be much of 
the mind of Paulo Purganti’s wife— 
As for tobacco, who could bear it, 
os _ Filthy concomitant of claret. 
The little book was amusing ; its evidence often most characteristic 
of the witnesses. But it was inconclusive. To a final decision of 
the “salutary” or “ deterrent” qualities (to borrow the favourite 
words of one of those witnesses) of tobacco and alcohol it did not 
help us. Much stronger is the evidence afforded by a recent cricket 
match at Lords’, the last of the season, between *‘ Smokers” and 
- Non-Smokers,” wherein the former, against all expectation, were 
badly beaten by nine wickets. 
. The match was for the benefit of the Cricketers’ Fund, and the 
-gides were drawn indiscriminately from English and Australian 
layers, amateur and professional. Both these reasons no doubt 
helped to make a fairly good “gallery”; but the crowd must 
have been rewarded mostly by a consciousness of charity, for the 
play, save when Bonnor was hitting Spofforth’s bowling all over 
arf out of the ground, was uninteresting. There was an air of 
Janguor and indifference about it all, unusual at Lords’, but in the 
circumstances not unnatural. When one thinks what a lot of cricket 
there has been this season, it is not surprising that this should have 
been regarded rather as an innocent recreation than a serious 
exposition of the noble game. The “gallery” was evidently of 
the same mind, being apparently much more interested by the 
occasional waggishness of some of the players than by anything 
else. There were other features, too, which seemed to give the 
affair the quality of an exotic. Round the inner circle of the play 
were to be seen strange lines and figures traced upon the green, as 
though the sacred turf had been lately put to other uses than those 
of cricket, These mystic symbols marked the course on which the 
police of London had been contending in foot races. Lords’ a 
running-ground! Then the clock had stopped, at twenty-five 
minutes to nine, and no one had thought it worth while to set 
it going again. A moralist might have cried, with Thackeray, 
Let us begone—the place is sad and strange ; 


but one cannot always be serious, even over so serious a subject as 
cricket. 
Neither side played quite their full strength. Mr. Lyttleton 
and he would have given them what they wanted badly—a wicket- 
), Mr. Read, Mr. Steel,and Ulyett might all have been included 
in the noblearmy of Smokers. Mr. Teates might have played against 
them. Nevertheless there were many men of mark on both sides. 
The Smokers were very strong in bowling. Spofforth, Palmer, 
Giffen, Peate, and Emmett should have been able to render a 
account of the best batsmen. On the other hand, 


tt 
Fond’ arris, Mr. Bowden, Mr. Thornton, Gunn, Giffen, and 
ought, one would have thought, to have made a lot of 


runs against 
Walter Wright. The Non-Smokers went in first, their op 


..G. Grace, Mr. Christopherson, Barlow, and | .the 
popents | means of informing 


taking the field each with a cigarette in his mouth—a breach 
of discipline which must have cost a pang to the heart of such a 
martinet as Lord Harris! Three wickets went down very soon— 
Mr. W. G. Grace’s, Murdoch’s, and Bannerman’s—Palmer, much 
to his delight, bowling his great captain’s middle stump down in 
very short time. Then Bonnor came in. It was whispered that 
Bonnor (who his friends say, is not ignorant of the charms of 
tobacco) had vowed to show the Englishmen how Spofforth should 
be played. He certainly succeeded, though we fancy Mr. Steel, 
and one or two others, have found out the trick for themselves. 
Not all his hits were good ones ; and, had the wickets been pitched 
more in the centre of the — he would probably have been caught 
very much sooner than he was; but there were many of them, and 
some were very high and hard, a one over the pavilion and out 
of the ground, and another to square-leg nearly on to the roof of the 
tavern, Both of these were made off Spofforth, who bowled v 
indifferently. Palmer did better, but Peate much the best of 
taking six wickets for thirty runs. He was the only one whom 
Bonnor could not hit; and, had he been allowed to bowl more, 
the latter would ay have left England without his “ century.” 
Besides Bonnor, Barlow gs oy patiently, as usual, though once 
he actually jumped out of his ground to hit a ball, another and 

iking instance of the topse y-turveydom of the whole affair. 

The Smokers made a very poor show; perhaps they had been 
qualifying too much. Only Mr. Bowden, Mr. Charles Clarke, and 

unn showed any form at all. A favourite pastime in the palmy 
days of Charles Lever's Ireland wasa Smokers’ Steeplechase, wherein 
every competitor had to go the course with a lighted cigar in his 
mouth, under pain of disqualification, It would have added an in- 
terest to the match had the same rule been enforced here. Mr. W. G. 
Grace did the lion’s share of destruction, getting five wickets for 
twenty-nine runs, and Lord Harris’s, McDonnell’s, and Giffen’s were 
among them. In their second venture, the Smokers did a little 
better, but not much. Gunn and Mr. Clarke again played well, 
and Mr. Thornton with some fine drives carried memory for a 
moment back to the days when he was the hardest hitter in 
England. Barlow was the mischief-maker this time, his five 
wickets costing only twenty-four runs. The Non-Smokers had 
then fifteen runs to make for victory, but in making these they lost 
one wicket, Mr. Christopherson’s, wonderfully well caught by 
Gunn far out in the field, and when the shades of the September 
night were falling very fast. So ended this new diversion, and 
with it the Cricket Season of 1884, which thus, among many un- 
settled questions, has settled this at least, that the honours of 
the game are not this year 

Among the joys 


Of the blest Tobacco Boys. 


HOME RAILWAY STOCKS. 


this year there has been, and there still is, 
a conflict of opinion as to the value of Home Railway Stocks 
between the members of the Stock Exchange and the investing 
ublic. The members of the Stock Exchange point out that the 
‘ividends paid by the Railway Companies in the first half of the 
year were disappointing, and that they are likely to be even more 
disappointing for the second half; that the share and debt capital 
is constantly growing; and that consequently, if the dividends 
are to be kept up, there must be a steady and considerable increase 
in the gross earnings; but that, on the contrary, there is a con- 
siderable decrease. For the ten weeks ended September 6 
seventeen of the Railway Companies of the United Kingdom 
show an aggregate decrease, compared with the corresponding ten 
weeks of last year, of 284,000/.; and, as trade continues bad, 
there is little probability of much improvement in the remaining 
weeks of the year. But as the income derivable from Railway 
Stocks falls off, the members of the Stock Exchange argue, so 
ought the price, They add—and, from the Stock Exchange 
point of view, this is a consideration that has much weight— 
that there is a very large amount of stock pledged with bankers ; 
that is to say, of stock bought some time ago by means of 
borrowed money, in the hope that prices would rise and that 
the buyers would be able to sell with a profit, This stock 
is still held by the bankers who advanced the money, and 
some time. or other must. be sold, The members of the Stock 
Exchange argue that the buyers and the bankers between 
them will grow tired of keeping on the loans, and that, if 
anything untoward happens, there may be a great mass of 
stock thrown upon the market, which will bring down prices, 
On the other hand, the investing public buy more than they 
sell, showing that their opinion differs entirely from that of the 
members of the Stock Exchange, There is just now not es { 

much business of any kind doing upon the Stock 
there is always, we need hardly observe, a certain amount of 
selling on account of death or of changes of investment, or for one 
reason or another; but still the buying considerably exceeds the 
selling. And it is admitted therefore, even by the members of the 
Stock who hold most strongly that Railway Stocks 
are too dear, that the public does not sell, and therefore does not 
take the view which prevails on the Stock Exchange. It is of 
interest to inquire which of these two opinions is more likely to 
be right. On the one hand, it may be argued that the members of 
Brock Exchange being professionally interested have better 
forming themselves, and that therefore their opinion 
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‘that members of the Stock Exchange, from the large amount of 
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is worth most ; but, on the other hand, it is to be borne in mind 


speculative business in which they are engaged, are too apt to look 
to immediate results—to take, that is, too narrow a view of the 
facts around them, and to judge from the feelings and influences of 
the moment, instead of from the more permanent and overruling 
causes. In our opinion the general public take a more corgect 
view of the situation than do the members of the Stock 
Exchange. 

With regard to the amount of “ pawned stock,” as it is called, 
it would undoubtedly be a source of considerable weakness if 
anything were to occur to induce bankers to refuse to continue 
their loans. There would then be forced omene on a large scale, 
and, as a necessary consequence, there would be a considerable 
fall in prices, But we fail to see any reason which would be likely 
to induce bankers to call in their loans, There is at present ex- 
tremely little demand either for loans or discounts. Bankers, 
therefore, find it difficult to employ their capital profitably, and 
they are not, consequently, likely to call in loans the interest upon 
which is higher than the current interest of the day. Of course, 
if there were to be any difficulties in the money market—if, 
for example, the Chinese War were to embarrass the Eastern 
banks, or if some of the country banks were to succumb be- 
cause of the long-continued agricultural depression—there might 
be a serious disturbance in the Home Railway Stock market. 
But, so far as one can judge, there is no probability of banking 
disasters. And if there be not, there is extremely little likeli- 
hood that bankers will call in the loans they have made to pur- 
chasers of Home Railway Stocks. The stocks will, as a matter 
of course, be sold on the first favourable opportunity ; but this 
selling will tend not so much to lower prices as to prevent an 
undue rise of prices whenever trade improves, and therefore will 
check speculation and have a wholesome eflect. The continued 
decrease in the receipts of the Railway Companies is a much more 
serious matter. It shows undoubtedly that trade at present is very 
depressed, since the falling off in goods traflic is so great that it 
entirely counterbalances the gain in passenger traffic due to the 
beautifal summer, the good harvest, and the influence of the 
cholera in keeping at home holiday-makers who usually go to the 
Continent. But the value of a property is measured, not by its 
return in a single year, but. by its return over an average of years. 
Who would measure the value of English land from its return in 
the disastrous year 1879? Or who would measure the value of 


iron and‘ coal properties by the returns of 1877 and 1878? 
Investors in Home Railway Stocks are therefore right in refus- 
ing to regard the earnings of the present summer as any gauge 
of the real value of their properties. The country is growing 
rapidly both in population and wealth, and though its trade 
is depressed just now, everybody knows that there are periods 
of good trade and of bad trade, and that the one follows 
the other almost as certainly as night follows day. The good 
harvests all over the world will tend undoubtedly to improve 
trade; and though we may not see a great speculative out- 
burst such as followed the resumption of in 
America five years ago, we may reasonably look forward to a 
better employment for the working classes and better profits for 
merchants and manufacturers. If so, railways, which are the 
handmaids of trade, will earn r dividends, and by-and-bye 
the tendency will be for a rise in the prices of the stocks rather 
than fora fall. Another point not to be lost sight of is that the 
number. of really good investments is constantly diminishing. 
None of the great Governments of the world have borrowed very 
large amounts since the French Indemnity loans, On the contrary, 
the Government of the United States and our own Government 
have been steadily and largely decreasing their debts. And thus, 
although France and some other foreign Governments and our 
own Colonies have been borrowing from time to time, the total 
amount of foreign stocks that have a high position upon the 
Stock Exchange has decreased rather than increased during the 
past ten years. But during those ten years the wealth of the 
world has enormously augmented. There is thus every year a 
demand for and a smaller supply of really sound Govern- 
ment Stocks. Another ‘eo to be borne in ming is that many 
stocks which were held by investors ten years ago have now 
become purely speculative; such, for example, as the Turkish 
Stocks. And the anarchy into which Egypt been allowed to 
fall has in the same way discredited Egyptian Stocks, and rendered 
them an unfit investment for quiet people. Lastly, the discredit 
into which American railway securities have fallen has caused 
British investors to sell their American Stocks in. large amounts. 
Thus from one cause or another there has been a very great de- 
crease in the number of stocks fit for investment by English 
ple, while the wealth of England in the meantime has been 
increasing. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer's conversion proposals also tend 
to raise the prices of Home Railway Stocks. These proposals have 
led to the sale of Three per Cent. Stocks in very large amounts by 
small holders, the sellers as a general rule buying colonial and 
municipal stocks and debenture and pumeneeal stocks, with the 
result that most of these stocks have now become extremely dear. 
For example, the Four per Cent. Debenture Stock of the London 
and North-Western Railway Company yields to an investor at the 
present price barely 3} per cent. Many investors are dissatisfied 
‘with so small a return for their money, and are, a 
inclined more and more to invest in the Ordinary Stocks, whic 
yield a considerably higher rate of interest. The Ordinary Stocks | 


have this great drawback, that their price fluctuates much more 
than does the price of Debenture Stocks or Consols, and a 
haser, therefore, if obliged to sell by-and-bye, may lose 
in capital what he gains in interest. Bat, still, many per- 
sons with small incomes risk that for the sake of the increase 
of their incomes which investment in Ordinary Stocks gives 
them. And it isto be borne in mind that the more generally 
Ordinary Stocks are held by real investors in small amounts 
scattered all over the country, the less will be the fluctuations. 
Fluctuations are caused chiefly by and, when specu- 
lators are unable largely to affect the market, because investors 
will not sell, the prices of stocks become more and more steady. 
In the last bom the very depression in trade which ap to 
members of the Stock Exchange a reason why Home Railway 
Stocks should fall indirectly tends to keep up the prices of those 
stocks. When trade is very active, merchants and manufacturers 
have full employment in their own business, not only for all their 
own — but often even for a great deal of borrowed capital. 
But, when business becomes dull and prices fall, they find it im- 
possible to employ advantageously the whole of their capital, and 
the surplus capital which is thus thrown out of employment they 
invest in Stock Exchange securities. Home Government funds are 
ineligible at present, because of the conversion proposals. Ameri- 
can railway securities are also ineligible, because of the discredit 
into which they have fallen. And foreign Government stocks are 
ually ineligible, because of the unsettled state of European politics. 
Thus for a merchant who has a considerable sum of money 
lying idle, and who wishes to invest it, with a reasonable assurance 
t he will get a good rate of interest while it is invested, and 
that he will be able to sell advantageously when he wishes again 
to employ the money in his own business, there is no field of invest- 
ment so satisfactory as that of the Ordinary Stocks of Home Rail- 
ways. Generally speaking they give a return of from 4 to 44 per 
cent. They are now much lower in price than they were two 
years ago, and whenever trade improves they are likely to rise very 
considerably, because an improvement in trade increases the amount 
of traffic, and, therefore, the earnings of the railways. Conse- 
quently the merchant or manufacturer who buys now buys at a 
low price, and with a reasonable assurance that when he wants to 
sell by-and-bye he will sell at a higher price. For all these reasons 
it seems clear that the view taken by the investing public is more 
correct than that taken by members of the Stock Exchange—that 
a fall in Home Railway Stocks is improbable, and that a rise is 
decidedly more likely. 


RACING AT DONCASTER. 


UCH of the success of amusements, of whatever kind, 
il depends upon their beginning with spirit. Now spirit was 
just what was wanting on the first day of the late Doncaster meet- 
ing. The sport was tame, and although the rain had made the 
course everything that could be wished, it had also had the 
effect of rendering Doncaster dark and gloomy. Yet during the 
racing there was no reason for complaint on the score of the 
weather. Great pleasure was given at the sales in the morning by 
the appearance of Lord Falmouth in the character of a buyer 
instead of a seller. He repurchased Darnaway, a brood mare by 
Scottish Chief out of Spinaway (Busybody’s dam), for 1,000 
guineas, which was exactly ten times the amount for which he had 
sold her some years ago. In the first race of the meeting, that 
very disappointing horse Modred, who had run eight times this 
season without winning, at last gained a victory when least ex- 
‘ted. After the race he was sold by auction for 1,060 guineas, 
The field for the Great Yorkshire Handicap was the smallest that 
has ever run for that race. Only four horses started, and Law- 
minster, the winner of the Northumberland Plate, who was the first 
favourite, won easily. Osborne, who rode the winner, adopted 
the tactics of waiting a long way in the rear until the young 
jockeys had fairly galloped their horses to a standstill, when he 
came up and passed them easily, There was a field of eight for 
the Champagne Stakes, and some of the best two-year-old form of 
the year was represented in St. Helena and Royal Hampton. The 
former, who is an extraordinary filly in size and a ce for 
her age, had won three races without ever being fairly extended. 
Royal Hampton had beaten Luminary at a time when that colt 
had shown the best two-year-old form of the season, by three- 
quarters ofa length, atan advantage of 8 lbs. ; but a few days later 
he had been beaten half a length by Rosy Morn at Goodwood. 
There is a rumour that all is not right with Royal Hampton's 
wind ; but reports of this kind should be received with caution, 
St. Helena and Royal Hampton were made equal favourites at 
2to1. There are no penalties or allowances in the Champagne 
Stakes, and on public form it seemed that one or other of this 
pair must win, St. Helena, however, after running well in the early 
part of the race, was beaten before reaching the distance, and her 
running can scarcely be accepted as her true form. Several excuses 
were made for her. her coarse hock, 
which might, they thought, have interfered with her preparation 
while aon thought that the way she fidgetted = peeres 
before ing showed something was wrong with her. It must, 
however, be admitted that in her previous victories she had met 
nothing of high class. Dame A made a fight with Royal 
Ham 
and Webb appeared to have the race in hand with latter ; 
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but Archer seized this opportunity for making a dash with 
Langwell, and, coming up unexpectedly, he pone an advantage 
of nearly a length. en Webb rode hard on Royal Hampton, 
and gradually overtook Archer, He gained ground at every 
stride, but he had still a neck to make up when the winning-post 
‘was passed, and Langwell won the race for the Duke of Portland. 
Langwell had run five times before, and he had been first 
favourits on four of these occasions, but he had only won 
one race—a Maiden Plate worth 108/. Now he s fifth 
favourite at 10 to 1, an unusually long price for a mount of 
Archer's, and astonished everybody by winning. He has de- 
veloped in muscle considerably during the last month or two, and 
he is unquestionably a grand colt; but there can be little doubt 
that much of the honour of his victory in the Champagne Stakes 
is due to his jockey. On the other hand, the e manner in 
which Royal me ton struggled on, and the probability that he 
‘would have won if the course had been a few yards longer, make 
that colt’s form about as good as it was before the Champagne 
Stakes. Backers got into trouble over the Stand Stakes, for 
which they laid the long odds of 4 to 1 on Trionfi, who was easily 
beaten by Sulphorline. No one would give 100/, for the winner 
when she was put . at auction after the race, 

Thebais opened the St. Leger day by winning the Cleveland 
Handicap. Dads were laid upon her; but old Toastmaster, to 
whom was giving 10 lbs, and sex, went up to her at the 
distance, and, gaining a slight advantage for a few strides, looked 
like winning, while Lord Strathnairn, who had made the running, 
was still in the race. Archer, however, had another effort left in 
his mare, and opposite the new stand he regained the lead with 
Thebais and won by half a length. Toastmaster was a neck in 
front of Lord Strathnairn. Odds were laid on Archer's mount 

in for the next race. This was the three-year-old Wrekin, by 

enlock, who had won a couple of races this year. Insignia, a 
two-year-old that had also won several races, made the running, 
and Archer waited until he reached the distance. Then he e 
his challenge; but it seemed to be ineffectual until within a 
hundred yards of the winning-post, when Insignia began to tire, 
and Wrekin won a remarkab y pretty race by a neck, We 
described tke St. Leger at considerable length last week, and all 
we need say of it in relation to its effect on the other racing is 
that there was some delay at the start, although the actual race 
was one of the two fastest St. Legers on record. In the race 
which followed it, odds were successfully laid for the third time 
during the day on a mount of Archer's. The winner, Exile IL, 
had been bought in for 500 guineas the last time he ran, and now 
he was entered to be sold for 1ool.,and fetched 640 guineas. 
Under the rule by which the owner of the second horse in a selling 
stake receives half the surplus over the selling price, the owner of 
Poor Thing, who ran second, gained nearly as much by the race, 
apart from bets, as did the owner of the winner. The Tattersall Sale 
Stakes for two-year-olds brought out a strong favourite in Cora, 
who, at an advantage of 7 lbs., had beaten Rosy Morn by a length 
and a half, at Manchester. Lucebit, by Isonomy, who had cost 
1,050 guineas as a yearling, was second favourite, and Thuringian 
Queen, who had won three races, was third favourite. The 
finished in exactly the order foretold by the betting; and, althoug 
Cora was giving 9 lbs. to Lucebit and 71bs. to Thuringian 
Queen, she won very easily by a couple of lengths. Bretwalda, 
who had shown very indifferent form hitherto, created a great 

rise by winning the Rufford Abbey Stakes after 10 to 1 
had been laid against him. <A large number of yearlings were 
sold during the morning; but the prices, although high in many 
instances, were not excessive. Considering the immense crowds, 
there was little confusion in the town or on the course; and 
the railway traffic may be suid to have been managed satis- 
factorily when allowance is made for the difficulties of arrang- 


ing for the three hundred and twenty trains which are said | 


to have come into or gone out of Doncaster on the day of the 


St. Leger. The telegraphic arrangements were also admirable ; | 
and it is reported that ten thousand telegrams were sent from | 


Doncaster during the day. 

Hermitage had no difficulty in winning the first race of the 
Thursday, although he was giving 7 lbs. to Darlington, who had 
run Superba to a head at Sandown, und 12 Ibs. to North Riding, a 
colt that had been backed on the previous evening for the Cam- 
bridgeshire to win 20,000/. Only 5 st. 11 lbs, are allotted to him 


for that race ; but his miserable performance with Hermitage in the | 


Scarborough Stakes was not encouraging to his supporters. Backers 
placed the three horses that started for the Wharncliffe Stakes “ the 


‘wrong way about,” making their position in the betting as follows | 


—Southampton, Campanile, Jane Shore ; whereas they came in in 


the opposite order—JaneShore, Campanile, Southampton. The Rous | 


Plate, for two-year-olds, which was won last year by The Lambkin, 
the hero of the St. r, brought out a field of ten, of which the 
colt by Kisber out of Chopette, ridden by Archer, was made the 
favourite. His only performances had been winning the Halnaker 
Stakes at Goodwood, and running third to Langwell when carry- 
ing 7 lbs. extra at the same meeting. He is a lengthy and 
strongly-built colt, but he is somewhat unfurnished. After a very 

tty race, he was beaten by a neck by Lonely, whom Cannon 
seen A up with great patience and judgment opposite the stand. 
This useful filly, who is by Hermit out of Anonyma, has now won 
five races, worth nearly two thousand pounds. Though not very 
large, she is strongly made and well shaped. As was the case in 
the Great Yorkshire Handicap, the field for the Portland Plate wes 
the smallest on record. Leeds, a fine-iooking and little-known five- 


year-old, was made favourite, and he secured the race, but by a head 
only from , to whom he was giving nearly 3 st. er tried 
to make a with Energy at the distance, but he could not get 
through the cluster of horses in front of him. There was a fine 
race again for a Selling Sweepstakes which followed, between the 
two-year-olds Coralline and Tel-el-Kebir, the former, who was 
ridden by C. Loates, | head. Only three horses— 
Sweetbread, Perdita II, auteur—ran for the Alexandra 
Plate. They were estimated in the me | in the above order, 
although Sweetbread was giving Hauteur the immense allowance 
of 37 lbs., which the event proved to be excessive, as he was four 
lengths behind at the finish, while Hauteur and Perdita II. fought 
out a pretty race, the former winning by a neck. At the sales in 
the morning, a yearling brother to Luminary brought in 1,700 
guineas. Yearlings by Rosicrucian brought in a high average, but 
the stock of Speculum went at disappointing prices, and you 
Lowlanders sold very moderately. It was satisfactory to all w 
wishers to the British Turf to see Lord Falmouth again a buyer. 
He took a aa sister to Sir Reuben for 1,000, a filly by 
Robert the Devil for 550, and a colt by Sterling for 450 guineas. 
On the following day he purchased three brood mares and a foal. 

esa. the first three days of the meeting, backers had done 
fairly well ; but on the Friday they fared very badly. For the first 
race—the Doncaster Stakes for three-year-olds—they laid even 
money on the St. r horse, Cambusmore, who was ridden by 
Archer; but, although he came to the front at the Red House, he 
was beaten at the bend, and the race lay entirely between Quilt and 
Limelight, an own sister to Quicklime, who was running in public 
for the first time. This neat little filly, against whom 14 to I 
was laid at the start, won the race for Lord Bradford by a neck. 
For the Prince of Wales's Nursery Plate Mr. Chaplin’s colt by 
Kisber out of North Wind, the winner of the Walton Two-Year- 
Old Plate at Sandown, was made the first favourite; and the 
second favourite was Mr. Lowther’s King Monmouth, who had 
already won four races. Snowden waited in the rear of his eight 
eee during the first part of the race with the last-named 

t; but, coming at the distance, he caught the favourite, 
and won easil . a length. The Doncaster Oup seemed @ 
certainty for The Lambkin, who was opposed by Ossian, the 
winner of the St. Leger of last year, who is said to be a 
roarer, Louis d’Or, Friday, and Pizarro, Odds were laid on 
him, and at the distance he appeared to be winning; but 
Cannon challenged him with Louis d’Or, and then he hung 
across the course towards his opponent, just as he had done 
at the finish for the St. Leger ; and Louis d'Or struggled 
on, and beat him by a neck. This was a terrible disgrace 
to the winner of the St. Leger; for, although Louis d’Or had 
won several races this season, he had lately been beaten by 
the moderate, though useful, platers Crim Tartar and Cornist. 
Sulphorline, who had created so much astonishment by beating 
Trionfi on the Tuesday, ran now for the Scurry Stakes, and she 
was the least fancied of the three starters; but she again won, 
and in a canter, by four lengths. Brag gare to have the 
Westmorland Stakes at his mercy; yet the extreme outsider 
Montroyd won by three lengths. As much as 12 to 1 had been 
laid against him, while only 11 to 10 was laid against Brag. The 
same odds were laid against Cherry for the Park Hill Stakes, her 
apparently most dangerous rival being the disappointing Queen 
Adelaide, who seemed to have a chance now of retrieving her 
long-lost character. The favourite made a futile effort at the 
bend; and then Wood made a very determined but ineffectual 
struggle with Queen Adelaide, for he could not quite catch 
Osborne on Lord Ellesmere’s Belinda, who won a pretty race by 
a neck. The winner, who is by Hampton, had only run once 
before this season, As far as racing was concerned, the late 
Doncaster week was much below the average; but the beautiful 
weather after the first day did much to make up for the defi- 
_ ciencies of the sport. 


THE THEATRES. 


HE autumn’ season approaches, and is preceded, as usual, 
revivals, or resumptions of plays the performance of whi 

_ had been interrupted by the summer holiday. If the “ National 

Theatre” be mentioned first, it is not because “Her Majesty's 

servants,” as the actors at Drury Lane are called, are e upon 
_ meritorious work. The World, the revival of which now occupies 
| Drury Lane, is a nondescript seems. It is rather a series of 

animated tableaux vivants fitted into a panorama than a play pro 
| There are characters, of course, and perhaps there is a story. The 
heroine, who is all that is good, meets her lover, who is all that is 
bad, at the Westminster Aquarium, where also the most outwardly 
respectable of aged family solicitors conducts his business, A ship 
is blown up by an infernal machine, some of the leading personages 
escape on a raft,and are tossed about on a painted ocean, A 
baronet of excessive virtue is locked up in a lunatic asylum. If 
reason reigned, few of the dramatis persone would escape this 
fate. Ina room in a West-End hotel the old fable of the pigeon 
and crow is enacted. The villain, none other than the gentleman 
who kept tryst with his intended bride at the Westminster 
Aquarium, makes his way to the apartment of his brother, the 
baronet, and, proposing to commit fratricide, slays another ruffian, 
who was likewise bent on the baronet’s slaughter. There is a real 
lift, down which the villain finally falls. Everything is real 
except the sentiment. 
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At the Prince’s, Mr. Comyns Carr's adaptation of Mr. Hugh 
Conway's Called Back has passed its hundredth night, without, as 
it appears, any signs of decreasing attractiveness. The substitution 
of Mr. Fernandez for Mr. Anson as Dr. Ceneri is no disadvantage ; 
but the end of the play has been sadly vulgarized. It is now 
reduced to the level of conventional melodrama, and that with 
attending circumstances of ill-considered feebleness. The traitor 
Macari has betrayed his comrades and forfeited his life, Ceneri, 
the wretched prisoner dying in Siberia, has still power to enforce 
the forfeit ; but from this point two mistakes are made by the 
dramatist. It is a mistake in the first place to make Gilbert 
Vaughan the bearer of the message, the death-warrant, to Petroff, 
the appointed executioner. Vaughan is expressly told by the 
wretched Ceneri the nature of this message, and thus Vaughan 
becomes an accessory to the crime. The second mistake is the 
destruction of what was most impressive in the final scene. As 
Called Back was first played, Macari left the villa on the Lake of 
Geneva bafiled in his attempt to carry off Pauline, but still trium- 

hant in his own escape; for Gilbert Vaughan admits that though 
S has assurance of Mcari’s guilt it is not possible to bring it 
home. The audience knew that the remorseless Petroff was calmly 
awaiting his victim to execute the sentence of death. Petroif 
showed himself. Macari quitted the room, a contemptuous smile 
on his face, to meet at the very door the man he most dreaded. 
One felt that his fate was sealed; but there was something myste- 
rious, and therefore all the more powerful, about the secret of 
Macari’s doom. As at present acted Petroff, politely pausing till 
Macari's interview with Vaughan is quite finished, shoots the villain 
in the presence of the two young ladies, to the imminent danger of 
a relapse on the part of Pauline, who had previously been rendered 
insane by the spectacle of amurder. Thisis, of course, a concession 
to the vulgarer portion of the audience, which, being devoid of 
imagination, desires actually to see the sinner meeting the penalty 
of his sins. It is a pity to spoil sound work for the sake of those 
who can only appreciate what is unsound. Mr. Beerbohm Tree's 
Macari is certainly one of the most remarkable studies of character 
the modern stage has seen, and the character is removed from 
everyday life. Wehave previously commented on the exceptional 
skill with which a coherent drama has been made out of a story 
that presented the most serious difficulties to the dramatist. 

The performances of Princess Ida at the Savoy are in every way 
creditable to the stage. The reopening of the theatre provides an 
entertainment which the intelligent playgoer can scarcely fail to 
enjoy ; and such entertainments are rare. The somewhat boisterous 
fun usually associated with the idea of comic opera is necessaril 
not to be found; it could not possibly be introduced in a wor 
which is set down as a “ respectful perversion” of the Laureate’s 
poem, Nevertheless, the humour is not lacking in robustness, the 
satire is keen, the wit and fancy are rich. Mr. Gilbert supplies 
admirable material and has the secret of teaching his exponents 
how to make the most of it. If Sir Arthur Sullivan’s melody 
often lacks freshness, suggesting rather memory than imagination, 
he gives it grace and charm by his skill in scoring the more or 
less familiar themes for orchestra, There is distinct humour here, 
moreover, as no one who listens to the bassoon willdeny. There 
is significance in all that is done, and the significance is usually 
well brought out. It is impossible to comment on Princess Ida 
without a word of praise for Miss Braham's admirable delivery of 
the Princess's first speech, but the entire representation is good; 
the actors can sing and the singers can act. 

Babes, at Toole’s Theatre, has been very properly described as a 

tomime out of season. It consists of two acts of grotesque 
ooling. Mr. Lionel Brough plays with the grim humour peculiar 
to himself as a truculent-looking but faint-hearted buccaneer. He 
is really irresistibly comic ; and Miss Grace Huntley fills her part 
very pleasantly, 


REVIEWS. 


MEDLEVAL MILITARY ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND.* 


die regeneration of Gothic architecture in theory and in 
practice, which claims so considerable a place among the 
phenomena of this and the previous generation, is most conspicuous 
when it presents itself not merely as archeology but as ecclesiology, 
and as dealing with our churches old and new. But it would be a 

at mistake on our parts to neglect the parallel growth of critical 
information on other branches of the science of progressive building. 
Naturally fresh researches come on parade in full dress at archzeo- 
logical congresses. Fora long time Mr. Hartshorne seemed at 
the meetings of the Institute to have the monopoly of information 
when a castle loomed in sight. But he died in middle life, and 
very suddenly. When his loss seemed nearly irreparable, his place 
was taken, and even more than taken, by a successor of rare 
capacities, Mr. Clark, known to the commercial world as the 
manager of a huge enterprise of widespread importance and as 
wide fame, and one which required, it might be thought, the un- 
divided attention of any man, however clever and energetic, and 
prized in social life for the extent of his manifold accomplishments 


* Medixval Military Architecture in England. By George T. Clark. 
London: Wyman & Sons. ” 


and resources. Being such a man, Mr. Clark elected to win fame in 
another field, and he showed himself a consummate archeologist, 
with a speciality for castles, and one eminently ready in conveying 
to others the fruits of bis own researches. Under guides like those, 
the study of the military architecture of the middle ages has been 
making good progress in England ; while, under different influences 
and in a characteristically varying manner, France can give 
no less satisfactory a report. ‘lhe value of De Caumont’s pro- 
longed and unsparing labours will long live in the grateful recol- 
lection of archeologists. So, too, the literature of military archi- 
tecture found a masterly exponent in M. Viollet-Leduc, in whom a 
cold sceptical nature, and a curious inability adequately to embody 
in his original designs those ——— of beauty in composition and 
detail so admirably expressed by himself in eloquent and incisive 
language, were no bars to an absolutely life-like appreciation of 
the middle ages, both in their ecclesiastical and in their martial 
aspects. Accordingly his authority in medieval military archi- 
tecture equalled among experts that which he had generally 
attained in ecclesiology. Scientific castellology (to enrich the 
language with yet another word) of course even now appeals to 
a smaller circle of interested students than ecclesiology. In the 
first place, there has been, we suppose, no class of building about 
which more nonsense has been written, spoken, and thought 
(except, perhaps, confessionals) than castles; but, unlike the non- 
sense talked about confessionals, we think, although we shall 
probably bring down the frown of Mr. Freeman and such unco’ 
righteous antiquaries by our good nature, that it is not alto- 

ther unwholesome nonsense. ‘The pasteboard castle, with its 

ights in pasteboard armour, so familiar in the real old melo- 
drama, is of course an absolutely grotesque and impossible pre- 
sentment; but it filled the imagination of average people with 
hazy ideas of chivalric pomp which would not otherwise have 
found admission into their crass brains ; while the romantic young 
lady who believed, like Catherine Morland, that life in a castle 
must have been so delightful, all tournaments and that sort of 
thing, could never have the opportunity of making herself ab- 
solutely wretched by anything approaching a trial. 

It takes a long time for fogs hike these to dissipate themselves. 
But there is another and a very real reason for the difference of 
the zeal shown in the study of the two classes of buildings. Castles 
must always remain as they are—curiosities, objects simply of anti- 
quarian study, for their use has passed away from this living 
world. Here and there an ingenious sham like Peckforton may be 
laboriously raised; but the pretending castle will never be more 
than the caprice of a rich and whimsical man, without place in or 
influence over the uncongenial society in which it finds itself. 
Churches, on the other hand, are as much wanted now as they were 
in the middle ages, and more so in our time than at any previous 
period since the Reformation. So the study of them is the diffi- 
cult, but fuscinating and necessary, reconciliation of past and pre- 
sent, of the archzological and the practical; while more stirring 
spirits are attracted to ecclesiology by the opportunities which it 
offers for 

The pomp and circumstance of glorious war 
in the never-ending fight between the restorers and the anti- 
restorers. 

Mr. Clark’s work divides itself into two distinct parts, of un- 
equal length. Into 172 pages is concentrated a masterly history 
of medizval military ad + rhe in England; and then the re- 
mainder of the first and all the second volume are occupied by 
descriptions, arranged alphabetically, of the castles existing, in 
various degrees of perfection, throughout England and Wales; the 
first, by prerogative of the alphabet, being Alnwick, worthy as it 
is for its merits to lead off the band; while, for their illustrative 
value, descriptions are also given of the defences of York, of 
Borthwick Tower in Midlothian, and of the castles of Arques, 
Boves, Chateau Gaillard, and Coucy, in France. We do not know 
whether it is an accidental coincidence that the number of castles 
described in England and Wales should be exactly a hundred ; but 
there are a few omissions which puzzle us. Those who took part 
in the recent Archwological Congress at Newcastle are aware how 
high a place Bamborough Castle, of much military importance, 
holds in Mr. Clark's estimation ; and yet it is entirely overlooked. 
So, also, Warwick, Warkworth, and Prudhoe Castles find no place 
in the list, nor the late pile of Herstmonceaux. 

While making short work with the dreams of older antiquaries 
as to the supposed achievements with spade of the Britons, 
Mr. Clark traces the castle to the earthworks which are the 
nucleus of the earlier castles; and “that it is which gives so great 
an interest to the older castles.” When, in later days, some king 
or — person “ would erect a castle ina new place, the fabric 
had no root, no associations. The grand characteristic of an 
old castle, the mighty earthwork, was wanting, and its place was 
ill supplied by masses of masonry and a ditch of moderate dimen- 
sions.” Grand as Carnarvon and Caerphilly and others might be, 
they were “ mere intruders on the soil,” and inside “the palace 
shares with the fortress.” Ata later period—the end, that is, of 
the fourteenth century—“ they become rather palace-castles than 
castle-palaces.” The political circumstances of France, as Mr. 
Clark incidentally remarks, naturally led them to a grander 
development of castles, with vassals more menacing to the Crown 
and the security of an insular position wanting. 

Beginning at the downfall of the Roman dominion, Mr. Clark 
believes that there is not a shadow of evidence that the Britons 
“constructed any new defensive works in masonry upon the Roman 
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” Certain earthworks, however, remain “which seem to 
be laid out according to Roman rules, but with no traces of Roman 
habitations, or connexion with Roman, and with banks and 
ditches higher and deeper than in Roman works.” These are ac- 
cordingly assigned to the post-Roman Britons, and they include 
Tamworth, Wareham, Wallingford, mend Cardiff, and the addi- 
tions to the fortifications of York. It was strange that the influ- 
ence of Roman civilization seemed so fleeting, and then came the 
horror of the successive Northern invasions. The invading Saxons, 
Angles, and Jutes, and in later centuries the invading Danes, con- 
structed very similar earthworks. “Camps tending to the circular 
form, and headlands fortitied by segmental lines of bank and ditch, 
belong to all.” In the ninth and tenth centuries we find earth- 
works seldom or ever rectangular. “ First was cast up a truncated 
cone of earth, standing at its natural slope from twelve to even 
fifty or sixty feet in height. This ‘ mound,’ ‘ mote,’ or ‘ burh,’ the 
* mota’ of our reccrds, was formed from the contents of a broad and 
deep circumscribing ditch.” But for one of these terms there is a 
wider meaning, for “the group of works, of which the mound was 
the principal feature, was called a burh.” “ Berkhampstead is a fine 
example of such a mound, with the original ditch,” while very 
recently it has been at Cardiff carefully cleaned out. In some cases, 
however, the hill is natural, and in others a natural elevation has 
been scarped and formed. There is usually, too, a base court, 
sometimes circular, more usually oval and horseshoe, with its own 
bank and ditch. In some places, also, there is a second enclosure, 
where use is made of Roman ruins, as at Pevensey and Cambridge. 
In the tenth century the number of English fortresses was greatly 
increased, chiefly through the energy of Ethelflaed, Lady of the 
Mercians. These earthen castles we must call “burhs,” and a 
“burh ” was often the “ caput” of a great estate. When defences 
were raised upon them these were constructed of timber. 

Such was military architecture in our island up to the time of 
the Conquest, but from that date “the defences in use in England 
underwent a considerable, and probably a rapid, change, though 
scarcely so rapid as has been supposed ”—namely, the employment 
of masonry, although it is very remarkable that among the remains 
of this masonry there is very little that can be referred to the reigns 
of the Conqueror or to William Rufus—that is, to the eleventh 
century. Among the few we find the Tower of London and 
Malling in Kent, which there is some reason to regard as the 
earliest Norman military building in England and the work of the 
great Bishop Gundulf. When the site was an old one William 
seems to have been content to go on buildingin timber. We 
have no space to compress Mr, Clark’s very interesting and lucid 

icture of the political aspects of William’s castle-building. This 
Bistorical ical inquiry is contained in the succeeding chapters, respec- 
tively entitled, “On the Political Value of Castles under the 
Successors of the Conqueror,” “The Political Influence of 
Castles in the Reign of Henry II.,” and “ The Castles of England 
and Wales at the Latter Part of the Twelfth Century,” running 
over three chapters. At length, in Chapter IX., we return to more 
closely architectural studies, and are called upon to consider “ The 
ular Keep of a Norman Castle.” The adjective is not one 
of idle description, for in the castles both of Normandy and 
England in the eleventh and twelfth centuries we find two dis- 
tinet types, “those with the rectangular and those with the shell” | 
{or polygonal) “keep.” The rectangular one was almost always | 
employed with a new and the shell with an old site, only that the 
ar keep is sometimes found on an old site, never the 
Shellona new. This distinction comes of practical considerations, 
as the heavy, massive towers could only be safely placed on solid 
round, but the lighter shell keep was available with made soil. 
he shell keeps were, it seems, the more numerous, and, “ as a 
rule, where there is a mound there is no rectangular keep,” with 
only six exceptions. The rectangular keep is “in most cases by 
some years the earliest in date.” In dimensions it varies from 
twenty-five to eighty or one hundred feet a side, and is usually 
from one and a half to two diameters in height, while the wall 
may be reckoned as from seven to fourteen, and even at the base 
twenty feet in thickness, Colchester, however, being computed to 
be thirty. As to Mr. Clark’s charming description of these noble 
towers in all their massive intricacy we can only advise our 
readers to study it for themselves, The chapter ends with a 
“ list (approximative) of rectangular keeps in England ”—Norman 
of course—amounting to fifty-three, although two are noted as 
“‘ destroyed,” and two are marked with a (?). 

In the next chapter we come to the Shell Keep, and the subject 
is introduced by the discouraging remark that, “ while of the 
rect r keep there remain many, and some very perfect, 
examples both in England and Normandy, the shell keep, though 
once the most common of the two, has rarely been preserved, and 
is seldom, if ever, found in a perfect or unaltered condition.” 
Yet among the number we find such structures as the gigantic 
masses of Alnwick, and Arundel, and Tamworth, and Clare, a 
polygon of fourteen faces; and Durham and Berkeley, “ on many 
accounts one of the most interesting castles in England.” After 
all, Mr. Clark, whose character unites a fine enthusiasm with a 
calm, keen, critical faculty, finds himself unable to assign the palm 
of architectural superiority to either type of keep. “ It is true that 
upon level ground, as that occupied by the Tower of London, or 
upon such a ridge as Corfe, or such an elevated platform as 

ingham, the rectangular keep produces a very fine effect, but 


Cathedral is equal in grandeur and simplicity to a rectangular 
keep, it is eclipsed by the adjacent castle.” The final approximative 
list of shell keeps is in this case one of past or present, without any 
precise indication being offered to distinguish the tense. The 
number is a hundred and twenty, but (?) is aflixed to thirty-one, 

In the next chapter we reach “ Castles of the Early English 
Period,” of which we learn that “ the transition from the Norman 
to the Early English style, which in ecclesiastical architecture 
constitutes a period of great interest, is by no means, at least in 
England, so strongly marked in buildings of the military type.” 
In fact, it shows itself chiefly in details. But “ by degrees as the 
Norman towers and shell keeps fell out of fashion, they were suc- 
ceeded by towers of a cylindrical form, known as donjons or 
Juliets, and this change corresponds to the middle period of the 
Early English style in ecclesiastical architecture. Scientifically, in 
a ion point of view, this was hardly an advance.” Soon, too, 
the round tower also appeared on the outward line of fortification, 
and a fresh method of defence was devised in the brétasche, “a 
gallery of timber running round the walls outside the battlements 
and on their level, supported by struts resting upon corbels, an 
covered in with a sloping roof.” Occasionally these were double 
and sometimes only 

For the “ best example of the kind of tower which succeeded to 
the rectangular and shell keep of the Norman period,” we have, it 
seems, to go to a stronghold which the genius of Scott has led us 
to connect with different and more early days, the keep of 
Coningsborough Castle in Yorkshire, which, though “ containing 
certain Norman ornaments and details, belongs to the Transition 

riod.” But for perfection we have to cross the Channel, and 
inquire after the era of Philip Augustus. “The greatest triumph 
of the period, in this case early in the thirteenth century, is the 
tower of Coucy, probably the finest military tower in Europe,” 
about 98 feet in diameter, and rising clear and unbroken to 180 
feet, the work of Enguerrand III., Baron of Coucy. 

New elements now come into the castle life, for in those of 
the kings and great nobles “great attention was paid to domestic 
comfort and splendour.” Sherifls’ accounts dealt with such things 
as painting the walls in fresco or filling the windows with stained 
glass. “ More attention indeed was paid to these matters than to the 
military defences, for the pure castles in time of peace were 
allowed to fall into disrepair, and scarcely any garrisons were kept 
up within them.” 

In the reign, too, of Henry III. “began to be constructed 
fortified dwelling-houses, embattled and usually moated, but not 
regular castles.” In these simple words Mr. Clark notes the be- 
ginnings of a great revolution, the effects of which are existing 
down to our own times. They appropriately lead up to the next 
chapter, “On the Edwardian or Concentric Castles,” buildings 
which, in their military science, their art, and the social habits 
which they embody, show how far the Gothic middle ages had 
moved away from the Norman middle ages, as they neared the 
day on which the first cannon was fired. 

As Mr. Clark points out, the concentric principle was always 
there, but in the Edwardian age it assumed a definite and 
enlarged position. The earliest and most emphatic example has to 
be sought in South Wales, at Caerphilly, built to command a pass 
by which the Welsh sallied from Glamorganshire into Monmouth- 
sbire, and so successful that it has no history, and is still rela- 
tively perfect. The special features of this vast pile are two moats, 
inside and outside the external fortifications, respectively of sixteen 
and of three and a half acres, which leave the keep standing up in 
an island. Domestic buildings also were much expanded in 

age, and the chapel became an important architectural feature— 
sometimes, as at Windsor, attaining the dignity of a collegiate 
foundation. 

With the full blaze of splendour of the Edwardian castle Mr. 
Clark closes his introductory history, probably from the con- 
viction that with this the purely military aspect of castles 
closed. But it is hard on his disciples to put them off with 
so purely legal a reading of the title- Whatever that may 
say, every one will look on the work as a treatise on castles; 
and so we insist that Mr. Clark ought to have given us yet a 
final chapter, dwelling on the characteristics of that picturesque 
and sometimes gorgeous hybrid of the fifteenth century, the 
“ palace-castle,” to borrow his own felicitous phrase—that is, 
the nominal castle which became more and more the nobleman’s 
house, the abode, not of arms, but of peace and luxury; such, to 
take a very early example, as Bodiham, or, later on, the imposing 
mass of Herstmonceaux. We do not, however, ask him to do 
one thing more, for it would be straying too far; but the inquiry 
would be full of interest into the point of contact between the 
palace-castle and the college, and all to which it leads. 

We shall not attempt to touch the specific descriptions which 
fill ap the remainder ot the first and all the second volume. It would 
be absolutely impossible to analyse so vast a body of matter; and 
picking some bricks out of the wall would only be doing in- 
Justice to the variety, the clearness, the picturesqueness, the appo- 
siteness with which illustrative matter is introduced, the happy 
mean between the extremes of brevity and prolixity which 
racterizes the whole series. Had Mr. Clark only accorded an index, 
his work would have gone as near to fulfilling the ideal of what 
an archeological treatise should be as any which has appeared for 
a very long time, 


are positions in which this is fully equalled by the keeps of 
the other type. At Durham, where the cutaal tewer of the 
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FOUR NOVELS.* 


OMEWHERE in her novels George Eliot, in her most 
magisterial style, gravely admonishes handsome men that 
the notion of their irresistible influence over beautiful women is a 
fallacy ; and doubtless physical beauty has its disabilities in 
fiction, if not in fact. The novel-hero is not always nowadays 
the beautiful muscular creature endowed with all the talents, the 
curled Adonis or the Admirable Crichton who have made so many 
maidens’ hearts to ache and so many youths pale with envy or 
aflush with emulation. The hero of Jane Eyre has much to answer 
for. His dramatic appearance was an epoch in fiction, and made 
it not possible only, but popular and presentable, that the novel- 
hero should be void of beauty and of dubious grace. As long as 
he is presented as a fascination and a force, a presence not to be 
ut by, he may be as ugly as sin and as common as immorality. 
His personnel may be a dark enigma—the darker the better—and 
we may know nothing positively of the colour of his eyes or his 


hair, if only we feel his power and acknowledge his domination. 
The Baby's Grandmother provides us with a hero of this species. | 
Jem Challoner has broad shoulders and grey eyes that betray | 
nothing; and though we are afforded frequent glimpses of his | 
shoulders and suggestions of a burly form, we have no full-length of 
him. He is suffered to reveal himself without the author having 


recourse to the phraseology of the auctioneer in order to bespeak our 
sympathy or enlist our prejudice. Heis heavy and taciturn, and in 
nowise what ladies call nice. He has arival, however, who is of the 
more accommodating type, dear to the reader and familiar to the 
critic, and who is, with all his good looks and gifts, the victim of 
an unfortunate error. Mr. Whewell thinks that no woman could 
fancy an ugly face in a man, whereas, as our author observes, “ the 
truth is that women like, ay, and love, ay, and worship, ugly faces 
every day.” The novel illustrates this truth, and to the heroine 
are applied the verses of Wither that prefigure the motif of the 


story :— 


Who would dote on thing so common 
As mere outward-handsome woman ? 


Not that Lady Matilda, the grandmother in question, is not a 
superlatively beautiful creature ; she is this, and something more. | 
Her fascination is like that of the Witch of Atlas; it is felt as 

a fine elemental essence, and pervades the whole atmosphere of the 
story. It is not to be lightly ascribed to the glance of her eye, or 
the magic of her figure, or any of the ordinary sources of enchant- 
ment. She securely holds her half-witted and beautiful brother 
in wholesome ways that are not naturally his, and she exercises the 
like influence over her other brother, Lord Overton, a sombre, silent 
recluse. Her wit and vivacity and scorn of the small proprieties 
make her the wonder and the terror of her daughter and her son-in- 
law, a dull, priggish couple absorbed in the myriad cares of domes- 
ticity and the miracle of a first baby. And she is all this because she 
is not the grandmother of the reader's apprehension, but lovely, only 
thirty-seven, and a widow. It is not strange that she enslaves the 
solemn Challoner, and attracts the brilliant Whewell, and is the 
innocent cause of transforming the smooth current of Challoner’s 
fortunes into a roaring torrent of very tragic import. The two 
men are asked to be godfathers to the baby, and are, of course, in- 
vited to Overton. Lady Matilda at first rather wickedly flings 
herself at Whewell; but, after his reluctant return to town, be- 
comes seriously interested in Challoner, whom an accident and his 
own subsequent passion detain at Overton a month. They part 
without any mutual confession, and Challoner awakes from his 
dream to the realization of his position, to the old life in a dull 
cathedral town, to the inconvenient presence of Mary Tufnell, his 


betrothed, of whom he has not breathed a word to his Overton 
friends. Here is as pretty a dilemma as the ingenious reader 
could desire, and it is most ingeniously aggravated until pro- 
ductive of a skilfully-devised climax, portrayed with power and 
artistically evolved. Challoner is lured once more to Overton, 
with the desire of the moth for the star; but, though in a certain 
sense he is “ off with the old love,” he is neither merry nor wise, 
for he avows his love to the beautiful Matilda, and offends her 
witless brother by his indifference to him and his pursuits. 
The latter goes to London in a huff, calls on Whewell, learns 
all the duplicity of Challoner, and blurts out the truth to the 
duped and unhappy heroine. Thence spring a series of disastrous 
events and a well-wrought culmination of tragedy. Faithless 
and weak as he is, fate is kinder to Challoner than he deserves; | 
he suffers, but eventually conquers. The merits of Tie Baby's | 
Grandmother ave very distinct. It is excellently written, con- | 
structed with skill, and the story is told with sustained force. A | 
fine sense of proportion is perceptible throughout, while the chief 
characters are natural and individuality is well preserved. 

It is not at all clear why U/drica should be styled a romance, | 
for there is nothing of the true romance about it. -1t is far more 
like a burlesque of the average novel. It is colourless, vapid, and 
of intolerable prolixity; it is neither better nor worse than a 
thousand of its class, and is in its way representative. The 
specimens of humanity it presents are all touched with a spurious 
burlesque that effectually destroys what little interest their | 
introduction provokes in the reader. The scene is laid chiefly | 
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in a French avaringinen, fairly but tediously described, and 
there are some tolerably accurate delineations of the quartier 
Soho. There is a beautiful French girl, Ulrica by name, who 
suilers cruelly through an indiscreet marriage she makes to escape 
union with an odious old merchant for whom her vulgar and 
worldly mother has designed her. There is an Englishman, 
one Dalmaine, who most quixotically interests himself in every 
one’s atlairs, who promotes the meetings of Ulrica and her swain 
Albert, who acts as sentinel while the two kiss and sigh by the 
moonlit waves, and who is inconceivably generous and pragmatical. 
He has himself loved in the dim past, and though the woman he 
loved and still loves is at the same French watering-place and 
even adores him, he pursues his wayward course of meddling. 
His speech is the strangest and most stilted, and never lapses into 
ure intelligibility. Even to the honest old Breton servant 
crnestine, who watches by the bed of her sick mistress, he 
serves bis lofty style, and remarks that, “ unless sorely mistaken, 
‘nature's sweet restorer’ is already sparing us much anxious 
work.” Ernestine, who has of course studied the British poets in 
a Breton version, understands him perfectly. The other characters 
pose, and strut about their dusty stage, and express themselves in 
the third person very absurdly. “ Repose myself to sleep with 
him within reach—never, never! Do you think the long-suffering 
Julie one to let him off so easily as this? No,no.” Much of this 
kind of thing renders the sympathy of the long-suffering reader 
for the heroic Julie impossible. Besides these persons, who pursue 
each other through many pages, and go into purposeless hiding, 
and are themselves puseued by detectives, there are two illiterate 
little actresses that are not unamusing. What little nature there 
is in Miss Tottie Dewsnap, however, and in Miss Lena Crim, is 
rendered unrefreshing by the author's defective sense of humour. 
The conversation of these young ladies is plentifully furnished 
with Malapropisms, and the author's wit is fully measured when 
Tottie speaks of an “ extravagander,” and her friend corrects her 
with “ You're not far wrong. But not ‘gander,’ you little goose. 
Extravagance; that’s it, of course.” The humour that delights 
in calling an engagement a “ greengagement,” even when so lavishly 
indulged as in Ulrica, is of no special and subtle quality, and is 
insufliciently buoyant to lighten the tedium of Mr, Clarke's 
romance, 

“ On the Borderland aims to suggest escape from this land of 


' weak endeavour to the land of self-control where valiant souls 


abide.” Such is the purport of a curious and not unsuggestive sto: 
as explained by the author. The “land of weak endeavour” is 
the borderland between sanity and madness, and if the irresolute, 


| and no other, occupy this debatable country, it is presumably 


well peopled. It is to be feared that the humane intentions of 
the author will not be fruitful of good results. The novel with a 

urpose is generally a barren growth of fiction unless, as with 
harles Reade, genius triumphs in spite of a perilous predilection 
for didactics. ‘To insist on the virtue of self-control is excellent ; 
but if the dwellers in the borderland follow the example of Dr. 
Paul Heathcote, they will probably find themselves on the wrong 
side of the border. The author expresses little faith in heredity, 
and finds suflicient causes of insanity without reference to 
“defunct grandfathers, about whom we can only speculate.” 
Paul Heathcote when a boy witnesses the suicide of his mother, 
He is morbid, sensitive, solitary in his habits, and cursed 
with a violent and ungoverned temper. Immediately after 
the suicide he is brooding over his situation, with no one 
in the room but his faithful nurse, a negress named Tamise, 
upon whom he suddenly springs with murderous intent. The 
opportune arrival of his guardian, Dr. Alois, alone saves the life of 
Tamise. By the skilful treatment of his guardian and his own 
ever-vigilant self-control, Paul outgrows his tendency to insanity, 
becomes rich, and founds an establishment for the cure of those on 
the borderland. The retreat is largely constructed of glass, and is 
situated in beautiful gardens, and dominated by a huge tower, from 
which Paul and the faithful Tamise overlook the inmates, Among 
other curative agents music occupies a prominent place, and a new 
field is indicatéd for Wagner's music that may commend itself to 
Bayreuth pilgrims and the United Society. Between Paul and 
the lady organist, Leal Lloyd, mutual attraction ripens into love, 
until, just as they are united, the cunning malice of a boarder in 
the retreat nearly ruins them, Paul is accused of having murdered 
Tamise, his former attempt is brought forward as evidence against 
him, and nothing but the appearance of the runaway negress saves 
him. The story is not free from extravagance and very obvious 
inconsistencies ; but the mental and moral atmosphere, the per- 
vading sense of insecurity and of incongruous association, are pre~ 
sented with considerable power. 

Miss Hesba Stretton has assuredly written more than one 
superior in scope and execution to Carola, the second edition of 
which is before us. The opening of the story is excellent in pro- 
mise; the sketch of East-end life in London, the old Jew, the 
drunken grandmother of Carola, and the pretty and pathetic figure 
of Carola herself, are wrought with a light and deft hand. In its 
progress and its sequel Carola falls off, and the interest wanes, 
done to death by much trite and commonplace sentiment, The 
study of a tender conscience, in the person of Carola, is overdone, 
and what should command the admiration almost merits the 
contempt of the sensible reader. The scrupulous candour of Carola 
verges on caricature of a rare and lovely mental quality, and is, if 
not impossible, so nearly incredible as to place her beyond the 
sympathies of our common nature. 7 
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IYRELAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.* 


vo any one acquainted with the matter with which it deals, the 
first announcement of this book must have been sufficient to 
suggest the controversy on its subject which has actually arisen. 
It may be added that while by any one so situated the reading of 
it must have been looked forward to with interest, such a reader 
must at the same time have felt that half-impatient sensation 
which is appropriate to the reception of work that is certain not 
to produce the effect designed by the author. Miss Hickson’s title 
is a long one, and we have not reproduced it bodily. It is suffi- 
cient to say that the greater i? of her two volumes is occupied 
by careful transcripts from the depositions relating to the great 
Trish massacre of the winter of 1641, with other ducuments apper- 
taining to the same subject, with a long and learned introduction, 
almost a book in itself, by Miss Hickson, and with a short preface 
by Mr. Froude. We mean nothing uncomplimentary to Mr. 
Froude when we say that his contribution might perhaps have 
been omitted with advantage, not because there is much to object 
toin it, but because Mr, Froude himself being very nearly concerned 
in the case upon which it bears, his appearance as sponsor may be 
said to have deprived the book of the last chance (no very hopeful 
one at best, it must be admitted) of a dispassionate reception. It 
is Mr, Froude’s misfortune (we are glad to have the opportunity 
here ofacknowledging that it has been by no means always his 
fault, though, owing to his luckless habit of inaccurate statement, 
it has sometimes been so) that historical matters in which he 
mixes himself up always become what they call in Scotland 
“ politics "—that is to say, they lead to literary fisticuffs. It is 
but too well known how easily all Irish matters take this turn of 
themselves. But when Mr. Froude and Irish matters come 
together, the result is as though Donnybrook and not Devonshire 
had had the honour of giving birth to an excellent Knglish- 
man and writer of English who has never quite succeeded in 
marrying his patriotic ardour and the unquestioned graces of bis 
-_ to the sober and peddling accuracy of fact so valuable in 
istory. 

In this present case we own that we are, in the main, on the 
same side as Mr. Froude; though it would not be ditlicult to 
point out, even in his brief preface, some instances of the hasty 
and picturesque generalization which has so often brought him 
into trouble. The growth of the extraordinary theory that every- 
body, English and Irish alike, who lived in the seventeenth century 
was entirely deceived in the idea that there was an organized 
rising by the Irish, and an organized massacre as the result and 
immediate purpose of the rising in the months between the autumn 
of 1641 po the spring of 1642, is the most curious and recent 
instance of what may be done by constant and ingenious working 
on a special subject. It is true that this theory is of comparatively 
recent origin; but, recent as it is, it has not merely been adopted 
to some extent by Mr. Lecky, whose adhesion might not, per se, 
carry conviction with it to the tolerably well-instructed outsider, 
but has even, it would appear, received a certain countenance 
from Mr. Gardiner, whose opinion as to matters of fact is justly 
ranked very high indeed. Thus the thing becomes serious, It is par- 
ticularly serious because the point round which the whole question 
turns—the depositions of witnesses examined at various times be- 
tween 1641 and 1652, and chiefly by a Parliamentary Commission of 
the later year—have never been printed, ard have, indeed, rarely 
been examined at first hand by the historians who have passed 
judgment on them. It has latterly been usual, not only with 

ationalist writers, who have an interest in maintaining the fiction 
of English tyranny over Ireland, but with historians who have no 
such inducements, to treat this vast mass of evidence as 
simply worthless; and fortune or good management has favoured 
them so far that it has been excluded from the calendared 
State Papers. Miss Hickson’s book does not pretend to give it 
all, and it is, indeed, obvious that no private writer could hope to 
do so, though partial publication has the equally obvious draw- 
back that the passionate and unscrupulous partisans who take the 
Trish side may say that the selection has a purpose, and an unfair 
one. But she bas given a large and apparently a representative 
selection, and the result of reading it in most minds will, we 
venture to say, be simple wonder that the truth of a regular mas- 
sacre on a large scale should ever have been questioned. It is 

rhaps more surprising that the weakness of the arguments used 

y the impugners of the depositions should not of itself have 
created suspicion. There is, for instance, one plea which is uniformly 
found in all histories written from the Irish point of view. The 
depositions, it is said, and quite truly said, contain a few stories of 
ghosts and apparitions which the a had heard of, and in 
one or two cases allege that they had seen. Miss Hickson, as it 
seems to us most unnecessarily, not to say unwisely, attempts 
partly to rationalize these stories and partly to assign their origin 
to the i nts. This is the stranger, because she sees and hints 
at the true ground to take. So far from throwing doubt on the 
context, these stories positively confirm it. A body of popular 
evidence taken in Ireland in the middle of the seventeenth century 
from persons mostly of the lower rank, and concerning tragic and 
painful events, which did not contain a spice of the marvellous, 
would be such a singular thing that suspicions of doctoring would 
have considerable justice. This is a fair sample of the objections 
to the depositions, and after it the pleas that the witnesses were 
not persons of high station, that the Commissioners were bigoted 


* Ireland in the Seventeenth Century. By Mary Hickson. 2 vols. 
London: Longmans & Co. 1884. 


Protestants (it is forgotten that in consequence of this very Com- 
mission steps were taken to prosecute the authors of the counter 
massacres such as that at Island M , of which so much has beer, 
made), that the witnesses were examined through interpreters (Miss 
Hickson makes a capital point in showing that almost the only ex- 
aminees who could not speak English were the Roman Catholic depo- 
nents about this very Tsland Magee business), become of very little 
importance. It may also be mentioned that Miss Hickson has 
with laborious and apparently triumphant care vindicated the 
depositions from the really serious charge that many of them bear 
cancelling marks indicating that the authorities considered them 
invalid. 

We have, however, no hope whatever that these documents now 
made public will have the slightest eflect either on the Wild Irish 
writers or on that school of Knglish historians and politicians (it 
is almost unnecessary to say that we do not include Mr. Gardiner in 
this phrase) who seem to think that the truth of Irish history isto 
be got at by carrying out the simple assumption that England has 
always been in the wrong in her dealings with Ireland. To do 
Miss Hickson justice, she does not appear to be much more san- 
guine herself. The following is an admirable passage, and almost 
every word of it is strictly true :— 

Thus, whatever the English rulers of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 

turies did in Ireland, they fail to please the ruling school of critics in the 
nineteenth century, and are accused of evil intentions towards the country. 
When the English ruler gives, as did Elizabeth, a patent grant of all the 
clan territory to the Irish chief (though in point of fact, he had often 
“ grabbed” to himself a half or third part of it, spite of the Brehens, long 
before the English law interfered with him or them), she is accused cf 
having disregarded the rights of the “ humble clansmen”; when another 
English ruler compels the Irish chief to make freeholds and grant leases at 
a moderate rent gar no exactions), he is accused of disregarding the 
rights of the chief. As to the charge of “political designs,” surely it is 
out of place in the mouth of any Irishman of the mixed race, and no other 
Irishman exists (Celts and Saxons being as extinct in Ireland as the 
ancient elk) at the present day. The English had conquered the old Irish 
clans, they wished to bind the two islands together in that union suited to 
their natural position, they wished to plant Ireland extensively—too ex- 
tensively we must admit—and not in the wisest way, with English and 
Scotch colonists, I cannot see any real evidence to prove that they ever 
entertained the absurd and impracticable project of * exterminating ” the 
Irish people. The notion that they ever did entertain it, belongs to that 
romance of history which, in the case of Ireland, so often passes for truth, 
not only with ignorant enthusiasts, but with educated men and women. 
Elizabeth over and over again disclaimed any intention of “extermi- 
nating ” the Irish ; James, whatever were his vices and weaknesses, had a 
strong liking for the Irish Gael, and loved to trace his descent from their 
kings. Cromwell and his officers, as we shall see, protected the native Lrish 
who were disposed to live in peace and goodwill with their Protestant 
neighbours, and took part with them against the English, Scotch, or Irish 
Protestants, soldiers or civilians, who acted unjustly towards them. I am 
aware that this latter statement will be received with a derisive outburst 
by a certain school of commentators on the Cromwellian settlement of 
Ireland ; but that “ itching to deride” the poct writes of, is a poor argu- 
ment against historical truths, which every intelligent reader can study 
for himself in the documents hereafter printed for the first time. 
But the author, it will be seen, admits that her work will probably 
be received with derisive outbursts, and she is no doubt right. To 
return to the massacre business. It is impossible not to agree with 
Mr. Froude that the absence of any attempt by Irish or Roman 
Catholic writers of the time to deny the general fact of the 
massacres, however much they might deny the particular inci- 
dence of their guilt, is, in itself, conclusive against the extreme 
modern theory of their having been little or nothing but the 
ordinary incidents of a state of war in an uncivilized country. 
If it could be proved that the depositions of 1652 and later years 
are as worthless as Mr. Gilbert and their other enemies strive to 
make out, that could have nothing to do with the fact that 
years before 1652 the occurrence of the circumstances testilied to 
in them was an accepted fact of history. 

But it must be repeated that a book such as this cannot be ex- 
pected to do any good. A single document, not a deposition, 
which Miss Hickson prints contains an admission which, the con- 
text and circumstances considered, is decisive. It is made by James 
MacDonnell, brother to the Alister MacDonnell who is commonly, 
but it seems erroneously, called Colkitto. “ As for the killing of 
women none of our so'diers dare doit, but the common people that 
are not under rule do it in spite of our teeth.” Here this ally of 
the O'Neils, a Roman Catholic Highlander of the Isles, exculpating 
(quite falsely, as it appears) his soldiers, admits that “ the com- 
mon people” do kill, and kill women. But it woald be quite in 
character with the usual fashion of argument on the Irish side if 
Sir C. Gavan Dafiy and writers of his school were to say—tirst, that 
MacDonnell being a Scotchman is not worthy of credit, and 
secondly, that his disclaimer is evidence and his admission is not. 
Again, there is Cromwell's famous apology for his own crime at 
Drogheda. ‘That apology has been much discussed then and 
since. But did any one in the seventeenth century dream of 
urging that the massacres which Cromwell pretenced to revenge 
had not been committed? And, after all, what is the use of 
talking about a theory which supposes either that somebody sat down 
and forged thirty-two whole volumes of depositions out of his own 
head, or else that many hundreds of witnesses in courts of justice, 
and before regularly appointed Commissioners, conspired together 
to weave a vaster web of circumstantial perjury than even the 
imaginations of Oates and Bedloe conceived? ‘The utter im- 
possibility of such a thing is sufficient condemnation cf the theory 
crudely stated by writers like Sir Charles Gavan Dully ; but the 
fact that the theory has been stated is aimost suflicient to show 
the hopelessness of attacking it. 
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RECENT VERSE.* 


has been frequently observed that the excellence of much 
minor poetry of the day is something so remarkable that it 
would have attracted immense attention sixty years since. This 
excellence lies in its extraordinary facility, its display of the 
external graces of accomplishment. To admit this, however, is to 
concede everything that is due. Beneath the seductive guise and 
external attraction of our minor poetry lies the pitfall of vacuity. 
Moreover, the source of the dexterity that gives a fallacious 
excellence to such verse should not be lost sight of. The minor 
poets of the age of Byron had nothing comparable to the faultless 
and fascinating technique of the Poet Laureate to supply them 
with a metrical mode). Nothing better illustrates this than a 
stady of Croly and Cornwall; yet we cannot admit that the 
minor poetry that now floods the press is of higher quality than 
theirs. We cannot criticize it as if it were the product of an age 
deficient in the incentive to imitation that peculiarly imitable 
example provides, nor can we forget that never was the mechanism 
of the art the subject of such varied illustration and such strenuous 
critical inquiry as now. 

In Mrs, Greville-Nugent’s volume we find some really admirable 
craftsmanship, and only one poem of individual utterance. The 
foreign forms of verse are fairly executed, and yet are mere metrical 
exercises. They move us no more than the “ Easter Wings” of 
George Herbert and the enigmatical canons of the fifteenth- 
century Flemish composers. It is given only to the rarest genius 
to imprison the volatile lyrical spirit within such artificial confines. 
The sonnets are of average merit; but one of them is perverted 
into a dialogue—the worst possible application of a much-abused 
form. We recognize the elegance and finish of many of the poems, 
and a sprightly fancy that is of charming eflect in ‘‘ The Pastoral” 
and “ The Abbey of Thelema.” A monody on D, G. Rossetti has 
a more personal note, and betrays poetic feeling and insight that 
distinguish it from the rest. 

The poems of Mr. Arthur Reed Ropes are exceedingly difficult 
to characterize. They represent contemporary poetics of the minor 
order in their most favourable aspect, and they fully illustrate our 
previous observations. Not that they are Tennysonian; but they 
certainly suggest the study of another poet who is himself an 
accomplished master of metre. The most individual of Mr. Ropes's 

ms is one that supplies a programme to Chopin's music (Op. 60), 
a Barcarolle that is full of the vague, restless, changeful spirit of 
the composer's inspiration, interspersed with some lyrics that are 
very light and delicate. The experiment, as an interpretation of 
music, is more success'ul than most of its kind. 

The author of J/enry, and other Tales has aimed at distinction, 
and has succeeded. Such poems are not common productions, 
though why Mr. Adams should style them “ Tales ” when they tell 
of nothing, or why they arechristened “ Henry,” is not for us to 
decide. The courage of the rhymester is shown in rhyming “ form” 
with “ foam,” a small matter with Mr. Adams, as a few other 
instances will show :-— 

The sun came over the headland ; 
The sun is over the sea, 

And my heart is silent dead ; and 
Jt hath sometimes seemed to me— 


And so forth, Again:— 

Death, thou deaf dumb shadow 
Of my waking soul, 

Hear that soul’s own word now— 
Hear, O waking soul ! 

*Tis to you I speak, soul, 
Not to the deaf dumb 

Phantoms from the mist-bowl 
Of your fancy come. 


The poet's style of addressing his soul is grossly familiar; it is as 
if he were rating a delinquent dog. Still more nauseous is his 
frequent exclamation “ Dear God!” as a light colloquialism, while 
other violations of the third commandment are not less indecent 
and silly. Nor are these defects merely flies in amber. We have 
rarely met with anything in moderu verse to parallel the pretence, 
the bad taste, and the fustian, of Mr. Adams's verses. ‘This is 
their distinction, and it is well that it is rare. 

Wandering Echoes are associated with “ Brcken Chords” and 
“ Far-distant Echoes ” and “ Long-silent Chords,” all of which are 
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of one dull family. What spiritual faculty can a oe age Fe 
what apprehension of poetry, who thus impertinently addresses 


his soul 
Often I ask myself in vain, 
Soul, of what race art thou ? 


Nor is it seemly to address a poem to Sappho thus :— 
My sister Sappho, say now, 
Hadst on towed so well— 
As poet hearts still know how— 
No griefs were thine to tell ? 
Nor is it modest in J. E. D.G., or truthful, to claim kinship with 
the muses of Mrs. Browning and Sappho in some stanzas of 
appalling effrontery. 
he most striking of Mr. Gidley'’s poems is a dialogue between 

the Earth and a Comet. The former overhears the muttering 
meteor, and inquires the cause :— 

Calling through boundless space, I utter 

My intonation’s voice, to ask 
What are those sounds which thou dust mutter, 
As if some ruin was thy task ? 
To this the Comet replies in an alarming strain :— 
In strength I exult, 
And proudly insult 

The calm-eyed orbs, as 1 rush with fierce speed. 
The Earth is apprehensive, as well she a be, but is finally re- 
assured by the playful Comet in some terribly lame verses. 

Stories in verse are seldom successful when they take a dramatic 
form, and Kildrostan is no exception. Much of it is admirably 
written, the verse is acceptable, and some of the characters are 
drawn with distinction and power; yet the dramatic result is dis- 
appointing. The poem is a drama only in form. It differs in no 
respect from an ordinary narrative except that its diction is poetic 
and the story is partially elucidated by a Chorus. Between pure 
drama and pure fiction its position is dubious, and it is not a satis- 
factory illustration of either art, nor an artistic blending of the 
two. The movement of the story suffers through the Chorus that 
is designed to aid it, and this Chorus possesses no lyrical beauty 
that may partly compensate for its failure. 

There is nothing in Cosmo de’ Medici to awaken the slightest 
emotion or the most occasional interest ; all is flat, tame, and life- 
less. The other plays in the volume are all alike destitute of the 
least evidence of power. They are the flimsy tissue of the dramatic 
form, void of organic life, inflated by the breath of the artificer, 
and agitated by the mechanism of tie puppet-show. 

The influence of Wordsworth is | discernible in the Poems 
and Fragments of Mr. James. The author need not have pleaded 
ill health as the cause of the fragmentary nature of his verses, for 
his “ Fragments” are superior in finish and in technique to the 
Poems. The blank verse of some of these is excellently modu- 
lated. In “ A Sunset Picture ” is a simile of the kind frequent in 
Longfellow, and not less startling than the appearance of the 
Witch of Endor in the “ Bells of Lynn” :— 

Slowly, as tho’ all unwilling, closed the fiery eye of day, 
And the scene, like Cinderella, re-assumed its robe of grey. 


The poems of the Baroness Swift are chiefly translations from 
the German and other languages of very familiar lyrics. Versions 
of Goethe's “ Erl-King ” and * Kennst du das Land” are already 
numerous, and cannot be bettered; the author's translations of 
Heine are fairly successful; and in “The Italian’s Fatherland” 
she gives a neat imitation of Arndt’s most famous lyric, 

In The Conscience Mr. Stubbs dismisses a great subject in a few 
thin, unsuggestive stanzas. It is clear from another poem that his 
conscientiousness has a poor ally in his memory. There is no 
lyric of Shelley's better known than that which contains these 
verses 

Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know ; 


and, again :— 
¥ Better than all treasures 
. That in books are found, 


This is thus echoed by Mr. Stubbs :— 
Teach me half the child-like lore 
That thy heart doth inly store ; 
Beiter than all books shall be 
The lessons, then, I learn from thee. 


Mrs. Snoad presents us with more “ Echoes,” this time “ of Life,” 
and expressive of the cheerfullest commonplace and the most 
complacent faith in their importance. So much volubility and so 
little poetry were surely never before displayed in a volume of 
verse. In “Clare Peyce'’s Diary” the muse of villadom chronicles 
the very smallest beer :— 

This evening, just after tea, 
Chfton was sitting by my side, 
He jump’'d up rather restlessly 
And threw the window open—wide. 


It is impossible gravely to reprehend this artless production ; the 
infantile candour of such writing disarms the scoffer. 

The praise of Martin Luther is chanted by Mr. Wakers in fifty- 
nine stanzas before he is disturbed by a recollection of the Re- 
former's defects towards the close of his hymn, when he dismisses 
them with the artist's sense of their irrelevance, There is nothing 
but the most ordinary facility of rhyming in these verses, 

‘There is so much real fervour and conviction in Via Crucis that 
we regret to find several poems whose religious ardour tdkes an 
awkward, almost grotesque expression. The poem “Lost and 
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Saved,” for instance, opens with a stanza that resembles the half- 
humorous bluntness and candour of Herrick’s religious confessions, 
and is quite as grimly unconscious, 


ODBELISKS.* 


ie is not easy to keep pace with the steady flow of books on 
Egypt and its antiquities. If the quality of the books pub- 
lished was at all commensurate with the quantity, reviewers would 
have to be busy. ut as long as they consist of such volumes as 
this before us, or 3 one which was issued lately, and contained the 
enunciation of a theory that the — on Cleopatra’s Needle 
is a psalm of David, and is written in Hebrew, there is really very 
little to be said. If all Egyptological books were like Mr. Petrie’s 
on the Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh, the case would be different. 
But here we have a book by another scientific man, a book which 
might well be a companion volume, which might tell us those 
things about the obelisks that Mr. Petrie tells us about the 


its numerous illustrations, its fine photographs and chromo- 
lithographs, and find its most valuable part is an account of the 
removal of the standing obelisk of Alexandria, we must confess 
to some disappointment. There are views and descriptions of the 
removal; there are full accounts of the negotiations with the 
Khedive ; there is a map of the route followed in embarking the 
monument; views of the machinery employed, of the steamer 
on board of which it was put, of all the operations at New 
York, and then, at the 59th page in a volume of 187 pages only, 
we come to “The Archwology of the New York Obelisk.” In 
the first paragraph Mr. Gorringe gives his principal authority. It 
is Mr. James Bonwick. We have good reason to remember Mr. 
Bonwick’s books on Egypt. They consist entirely of extracts 
scarcely pieced together except by some accident of juxtaposition, 
and they give often wholly contradictory opinions by authors who, 
for the most part, knew nothing of the subject. Mr. Bonwick 

roduced at least two very entertaining compilations in this way ; 
but he is probably as much surprised as any one else to find him- 
self quoted as the chief authority on Egyptology. There is evi- 
dently some confusion in Mr. Gorringe’s mind as to the religion 
of the ancient Egyptians—a confusion not to be wondered at, and 
common to all who only dip into the subject. He cannot make 
out why the obelisk was not an object of worship and yet was re- 
presented in “sculptures on scarabee.” He does not attempt any 
solution of the difliculty, and it is perhaps as well. His opinion of 
Dr. Brugsch and the late great French Egyptologist, M. Chabas, 
is expressed at p. 62, where he throws doubt on their interpreta- 
tion of the inscriptions. It is to be feared that the learned world 
will hardly lose faith in them at the bidding of Mr. Gorringe. His 
opinions and their value may be judged by another statement. As 
obelisks are only found on the east side of the Nile, and pyramids 
only on the west, “the one has been regarded as allegorical of the 
rising as the other is of the setting sun.” Apart from the fact that 
at least one obelisk still exists on the west bank of the Nile, Mr. 
Gorringe forgets, or does not know, that pyramids and obelisks 
were, with a partial exception under the Twelfth Dynasty, erected 
by wholly diflerent sets of kings at periods many centuries apart. 
There can have been no relation between them as to design or 
symbolism. 

Mr. Gorringe used to be credited with having discovered 
“ masonic symbols” on the base of the obelisk at Alexandria, and 
some Freemasons seem to have believed in the supposed dis- 
covery. A great flourish of trumpets was made over it in certain 
circles. We naturally expected a full account of it in this book, 
and at least a sketch of the marks. But the absurdity of the 
whole thing has probably occurred to him in the meantime, and 
he says very little about the discovery, quoting M. Feuardent’s 
opinion that the “ Masonic marks” were mutilated hieroglyphics, 
and contained, among other words, the Egyptian equivalent for 
“temple.” This Mr. Gorringe considers a “remarkable coinci- 
dence,” it is not easy to say why; but it seems that “those who 
do not belong to the order are hardly — of judging” as to 
the Masonic significance of the marks. Here, again, we cannot 
agree with Mr. Gorringe, but we may at least thank him for saying 
so little about the matter. Ignorance of the history and language 
of ancient Egypt is the most necessary qualification of the modern 
Egyptian theorizer; and when we found that in this respect Mr. 
Gorringe was fully up to the level of the age, we made sure of at 
least a chapter on his famous Masonic discovery. 

Many pages are taken up with a detailed account of the 
removal of the Luxor Obelisk to Paris, and of the method em- 
ployed to set it on end in the Place de la Concorde. This is 
ollowed by a similar account of the obelisk on the Thames 
Embankment, and another of the re-erection of the Vatican 
Obelisk by Fontana in 1586, After this there is an exceedingly 
deficient enumeration, headed “ Record of all Egyptian Obelisks,” 
and as the author here relies on the late Mr. Parker's book about 
those in Rome, he does not succeed in adding anything to the in- 
formation already available. Then come chapters in which Mr. 
Gorringe is more at his ease on methods of quarrying and trans- 
porting these immense blocks, and on the A ven sa analysis of 
the stone. There are some beautiful chromo-lithographs of thin 
sections of the stone seen in polarized light, and the book con- 
cludes with portraits of the late and the present Khedives. 


* Egyptian Obelisks. By Henry H. Gorringe. London: Nimmo. 


THE BATTLE-FIELDS OF GERMANY.* 


Ce MALLESON has already given us a valuable series 
of volumes on Indian history, and among themone of great in- 
terest on the “decisive battles” of India. In his present book he has 
turned to Western history, and has treated some of the most famous 
battles fought on German soil in the masterly fashion conspicuous 
in his former works. Leginning with the outbreak of the Thirty 
Years’ War, he gives a rapid summary of the causes and early 
scenes of the struggle, and takes the landing of Gustavus Adolphus 
as the starting-point of his detailed description. Seven chapters 
are devoted to the campaigns and battles of the great war which 
changed the political and religious character of Europe, and the 
remainder of the volume to the military career of the Great 
Elector, culminating in the victory of Febrbellin, to the invasions 
of the Turks and their allies, from the defeat of the Christians 
at Mohdcs to the relief of Vienna by John Sobieski, and to the 
deliverance of Germany, and indeed of Europe, by Marlborough 


trie and Eugene at Blenheim. While writing asa scientific soldier, 
Pyramids. But, when we come to examine its handsome pages, 


Colonel Malleson has by no means produced a merely profes- 
sional book. If indeed the student of the great game of war 
will find a special interest in the terrible match between Gustavus 
and Wallenstein, in the three days’ fight before Freiburg, and in 
the quick decision of the movements of Marlborough, the graphic 
power with which Colonel Malleson describes the manceuvres of 
troops and the characters and exploits of their leaders will not 
fail to give equal pleasure to other readers, and to add to the well- 
deserved popularity he has already achieved. Although he does not 
profess to deal with political history, he gives a clear and satisfactory 
account of the events connected with the battles which form the 
avowed subject of his work, and exhibits no small degree of literary 
skill as well as of historical perception in his selection and treatment 
of them. Ile keeps his special purpose steadily in view, telling 
just those things that illustrate the exact importance of the battle 
he is about to describe, and leaving out all other matters, however 
tempting they may be. While, then, the reader will find in this 
volume an admirable record of the chief events of the Thirty 
Years’ War, as far as its military movements are concerned, he 
must not expect any complete treatment of the complex phases it 
presents, or even of the aims of the principal actors init. The 
relations of Wallenstein with the Emperor, for example, and the 
causes of his murder are scarcely noticed. Colonel Malleson 
has, we think, acted wisely in thus passing over whatever does 
not bear directly on his subject. For had he given anything 
like an adequate account of the questions involved in the Thirty 
Years’ War, to say nothing of the other conflicts of which he 
treats, his book would have lost its special character, and would 
indeed have become a history of Kurope during the seven- 
teenth century; and he has too thorough an appreciation of the 
duties of an historian to treat these matters in any inadequate 
fashion. And his reticence is the more to be commended because, 
when his subject leads him to speak of political history, he gene- 
rally shows that he has a firm and comprehensive grasp of its 
various details. His account of the wars of the Turks with the 
house of Habsburg is perhaps somewhat too minute. By begin- 
ning his story with the defeat of Lewis at Mohéacs, he cer- 
tainly shows the true importance of the relief of Vienna and 
its “after-result,” the victory of Eugene at Zenta; but the 
succession of the Transylvanian princes and their various wars 
with the Austrians seem scarcely necessary to the matter in 
hand, Colonel Malleson, however, is never dull. His style is 
bright and at times eloquent. He tells us in his preface that, 
with the exception of Fehrbellin, he has visited all the battle- 
fields treated of in this volume; and the vivacity and clearness 
of his descriptions show that his visits were not made in vain. 
These descriptions are made doubly clear by two sheets of ma 
and plans, and one plan on a larger scale of the battle of Blenheim. 
It is a pity that a book of this sort should contain no small 
number of misprints. Some of these, indeed, are of little con- 
sequence, while others are annoying. On p. 129, for example, 
the date of the death of Bernhard of Weimar is given as 1632, 
instead of 1639; and “the Anglo-Bavarian army” on p. 319 
should of course be Franco-Bavarian, though we confess that we 
hesitated for a moment between this reading and Anglo-Batavian, 
a phrase sometimes used by French writers to describe Marl- 
borough’s army. While accuracy in the matter of names is carried 
to its furthest extent in writing the victor of Mohdcs as Sulaiman 
and the invader of Styria as Muhammad, owing to this unfortu- 
nate carelessness in correcting for press two different spellings are 
given both of Mansfeldt aud of John of Werth and three of 
Rakéezy. 

The clearness and interest of Colonel Malleson’s narratives are 
in a great degree due to the prominence he gives to individual 
careers, While he does not neglect the movements of other leaders, 
he takes a single figure as the hero of each part of his book. This 
mode of treatment is as historically true as it is artistic. The Diet 
of Ratisbon had declared the defeat of the new religion by pub- 
lishing the Edict of Restitution, and the triumph of the German 
—_ by the dismissal of Wallenstein; the Elector Frederic, 

3ethlen Gabor, Mansfeldt, and Christian IV. had one after another 
retired from thestrugzle when Gustavus landed at Riigen. Hiscareer 
of victory is the subject of the first part of the volume before us. 
How the sack of Magdeburg and the peremptory demands of the 
* The Battle-Fields of Germany; from the Outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 
CSL Louden : 


War to the Battle of Blenheim. By Colonel G. B. Malleson, 
Allen & Co. 1884. 
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King decided the wavering policy of the Electors of Brandenburg 
and Saxony, and how the Edict of Restitution perished in the 
rout of Tilly’s army at Breitenfeld, are told with power and anima- 
tion, The change effected by Gustavus in the use of cavalry by 
ing up the mass of horse into squadrons and planting regi- 
ments of foot between them, and his scheme, devised at a later 
iod, of mixing mounted infantry with them, are duly set forth ; 
ut we miss any notice of the improvements in artillery generally 
ascribed to him. In the account of the wonderful campaign 
which followed the battle of Breitenfeld some interesting notices 
are given of the British troops, and especially of the Scotchmen 
who served in the King’s army. It is said that the men 
of the blue regiment, which was composed wholly of these 
soldiers, were found on the field of Liitzen lying dead “in the 
same serried order in which they had fought” (p.99). How, 
when the death of the King became known, the fight grew fiercer, 
until, the victory being still undecided, thick darkness separated 
the armies, should be read in Colonel Malleson’s own words. 
Duke Bernhard of Weimar, a splendid soldier, but a man of 
meaner soul and of more selfish aims, succeeded Gustavus in the 
command of the Swedish army. After the death of Wallenstein, 
the Austro-Spanish energy revived, and Bernhard’s ambitious 
hopes were checked by his decisive defeat at Nérdlingen. The 
political importance of the battle is well marked. It severed 
“the alliance between Sweden and the princes of Northern and 
Central Germany,” and caused France to take part in the war, 
first as an ally of the Swedes, and, after the death of Bernhard, as 
a principal combatant. To Bernhard succeeded Banner, and to 
Banner Torstenson, the victor of Jankowitz, no unworthy successor 
even of the great leaders who had gone before him. In the sixth 
chapter we leave the victories of the Swedes to read how Mercy 
and John of Werth overthrew Guébriant at Tuttlingen, and so 
freed Swabia and Baden from the French. German victory 
calls forth Colonel Malleson’s eloquent comment— 

These men (the French) had all but established in France the uniformity 
which the Habsburgs and the Wittelsbachs were striving to introduce into 
Germany. They then assisted the Swedes, not to aid them in gaining that 
which in their hearts they hated, but the more thoroughly to render the 
division in Germany permanent, to gain a portion of her fair lands for 
themselves. The strengthening of France, the weakening of Germany, 
were their sole objects. Little sympathy, then, can we feel for the con- 
quered at Tuttlingen. Rather can we enter into the joy and self-congratu- 
lation which must have animated the hearts of Mercy, of Hatzfeldt, of 
John of Werth, of Duke Charles of Lorraine when, at ten o’clock on that 
snowy morning, they recognised that the work for which they had nobly 
dared had been thoroughly accomplished. —P. 166. 


The battle of Tuttlingen caused the appointment of Turenne 
to the command of the French army, and acting sometimes alone, 
and sometimes under Enghien, the victor of Rocroi, this consum- 
mate leader becomes from this time the true hero of the war. The 
terrible conflict at Freiburg is described with great power and 
vividness; and Colonel Malleson’s narrative should invest the 
view from the Lorettoberg with fresh interest for every English 
tourist. 

In its results the battle of Fehrbellin is worthy to rank with 
Breitenfeld ; for it rendered possible the rise of a German power 
destined to far more than fill the place of Sweden in the politics 
of Europe. The narrative of the ‘battle is prefaced by a concise 
survey of the rise of the military greatness of the Hohenzollern 
line. We notice a curious slip on p. 256 in the review of the 
effects of the victory. The descendant of the victor has not “ ex- 
changed the title of King for the higher dignity of Emperor”; 
the “ Deutsche Kaiser ” has not ceased to be “ Kinig von Preussen.” 
A short notice of the various aggressions of Lewis XIV. forms a 
fitting introduction to the battle-tield of Blenheim. ‘This notice is 
disfigured by a mistake so strange, that it must be the result of 
sheer carelessness. ‘“* The Three Bishoprics,” for which the King ap- 

inted a Chamber of Reunion at Metz, are described on p. 298 as 

ainz, Cologne, and Miinster. They were, of course, the bishoprics 
of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, recently ceded to France by the treaties 
of Westphalia and Nimwegen. In the narrative of Blenheim 
Colonel Malleson is on well-trodden ground, but his description of 
the battle is not the less fresh and vigorous, and his estimate of the 
effects of the victory of the allies is just and valuable. Colonel 
Malleson sees before him two more epochs of battles fought in 
Germany, the one before, the other after the year 1789. In the 
face, however, of the works of other writers, some already pub- 
lished and some in progress, on the wars of Frederic the Great, he 
hesitates to enter on a second series, Without disparaging the 
labours of others, we venture to express our belief that there is, 
and will be, room for the special treatment he gives to his subject, 
and to hope that we may receive two more volumes of The Battle- 
Fields of Germany as delightful as the one he has already 
given us. 


STORIA UNIVERSALE DELLA LETTERATURA. 


OME of the latest volumes in the series of the Universal 
History of Literature, now appearing under the auspices of 
Signor Angelo de Gubernatis, can hardly be expected to have the 
same interest as their predecessors for readers in England. In 
dealing with epic poetry, it is difficult to adopt Beowulf asa 
national epic; and yet it is the only one which can be found to do 


duty as such. Nor can England be cited as taking any leading 
place in the literature of popular tales, or as possessing any peculiar 
to itself. So that in a history of epic poetry a of folk-lore 
there is nothing very important or appropriate to be assigned to 
England. It is true that we are credited with Paradise Lost and 
with portions of Byron’s poetry as representing the epic; but 
these and other performances do not possess the national flavour 
of such poems as the Iliad and Odyssey, or the Song of Roland, 
or the Cid, yr the Edda, or the Nibelungen Lied. 

Proceeding to the history of the popular novel, we are satiated 
and repelled by the way in which x pe old friends in the nursery 
tales are made out to personages in a sun myth. The solar 
hypothesis runs through everything. It explains Cinderella, and 
all the tales of the three brothers, in which the little one always 
wins, and the stories of the simpletons. The sun isthe simpleton 
while in darkness, and the dawn is the princess who laughs. In 
the stories of compacts with the Evil One, the red fire of the 
setting sun is the devil. In the stories turning upon gambling, 
good and bad dice represent respectively light and darkness. The 
stake played for is wealth, or a lady, represented by the dawn. 
The contending players are the day and the night. The same 
monotonous and weary rigmarole makes dull work of all our 
ancient and amusing acquaintances. Tom Thumb, the dwarfs 
and the giants, the persecuted maidens and the grateful animals, 
Cupid and Psyche, are all in turn made as stupid as possible by 
the constant application of the solar theory. The stories them- 
selves, however, are given without note or comment; and may 
be read in their Italian dress with pleasure so long as one is able 
to forget that there is such a thing as a solar myth, 

In the volumes dedicated to the history and specimens of the 
literature of romance a fair proportion of space is dedicated to 
English writers. After an allusion to Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, 
the real commencement of modern English prose fiction is deter- 
mined to have been with Swift’s Zale of a Tub and Gulliver, Due 
mention is made of De Foe, and Richardson receives a large share 
of attention, while all the other names which might be expected 
to occur are made to pass in review, too much importance perhaps 
being assigned to Mrs, Radcliffe. To Scott are given all the honours 
which rightly belong to him as occupying the highest place as an 
English novelist, and the influence exercised by him on subsequent 
authorship in England and in other nations is fully discussed and 
recognized. Among recent writers, Dickens, Thackeray, and 
Charlotte Bronté occupy the most prominent places; George 
Eliot’s name only occurs in a list of many other lady novelists. 
| There is a long analysis of Vanity Fair ; and David Copperfield 

is correctly selected as the best and most typical of all the works 
_of Dickens. Considerable space is devoted to the account of Jane 
' Eyre and the other novels which followed it by the same author. 
| The volumes in the series entitled “Storia della Storia” are 

preceded by an able introduction, but, so far as English historical 
| writers are concerned, they are unsatisfactory in the very slight and 
| superficial account which is given of them. For all the subjects 
comprised in the volumes now noticed, the selection of specimens 
in the “ Florilegio” which accompanies each division seems ample 
and judicious. 


AN AUSTRALIAN AUSTIN.* 


HE Australian Colonies have furnished, in the person of 
Mr. Hearn, a most able writer on jurisprudence. His book 

is modestly styled an Introduction, and no doubt almost every 
chapter it contains is capable of being expanded into a long 
/and elaborate treatise; but, as far as it goes, it is complete 
‘and exhaustive. Moreover, in one passage an acquaintance with 
| Austin’s treatment of the subject is expressly postulated, and 
throughout the book such knowledge is rather presupposed. 
Mr. Hearn, we think wisely, treats of duties first and rights 
afterwards ; because, as he truly observes, though there are no 
rights which do not imply duties, there are duties which do not 
imply rights. , These are “ absolute” duties, of which Mr. Hearn 
enumerates the duties imposed by ‘‘ more than half of our whole 
criminal law”; and, in particular, self-regarding duties, which 
arise from the “ prohibitions against suicide, [mere] drunkenness, 
and other acts of immorality”; household duties, such as the 
duties to register the birth of children, and vaccinate and educate 
them; duties relating to the observance of Sunday, and to the 
practice of all licensed occupations ; duties relating to imports and 
exports ; and duties coming under the rather quaint head “To- 
wards Aborigines, and towards Lower Animals.” Duties which 
are not absolute Mr. Hearn distributes as “General” or “ Parti- 
cular ” duties, the former relating to indeterminate, and the latter 
to determinate, persons, We notice that he classes among general 
duties the duty not to commit “ blasphemy with intent to offend,” 
which seems to indicate that he adopts the view of that offence 
taken by Lord Coleridge in a recent celebrated controversy. This 
analysis of duties is preceded by chapters on “ The Theory of Com- 
mand,” “The Theory of Sovereignty,” and “The Evidences of 
Law.” Law Mr. Hearn defines as “ the command of the State,” 
having pt pointed out, in a forcible passage, that 
commands operate by one sanction only, which is the fear of 
pain. This is literally true; but in practice obedience to com- 
mands that are recognized as coming from a proper source is 


* Storia Universale della Letteratura. Di Angelo de Gubernatis. Vols, 
V. to XII. Poesia Epica; Novelline Popolari; Romanzo; Storia della 
Storia, Milan: Hoepli. 1883-84. 
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attended by a good deal of positive pleasure. Mr. Hearn, in 
answer to some recent criticisms of Austin published by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, insists with much force, and in our opinion 
rightly, that a law, properly so called, is always a command, and 
that no custom can, in itself, ever be a law. As to “laws of 
nature” he is most uncompromising, and goes so far as to perceive 
“an appreciable risk that the word law will ultimately be exclu- 
sively appropriated to the uses of physical science. But,” he goes 
on with wholesome certainty, “between the laws of nature and 
the laws of the Queen there is no resemblance and no means of 
comparison. Commands apply to rational beings, and not to 
things orevents. A rule of conduct is one thing, and an invariable 
unconditional sequence is another thing. A precept and the alle- 
gation of a sequence are disparate, and any possible relations be- 
tween them can only be metaphorical”; and, we may add, the 
analogy is remote as well as misleading. We are not ourselves 
disposed to admit Mr. Hearn’s contention that not every command 
of the State is a law, though we do not attach practical importance 
to the distinction. His illustrations of commands of the State 
which are not laws are the order of a judge in any given case, the 
order of a general to his soldiers, or of any public officer to his 
subordinates. These are not commands of the State, but com- 
mands as to which the State has given a general command that 
they shall be obeyed. ‘The passages in which the “ Objec- 
tions to the Theory that Law is a species of Command ” 
are dealt with are well written and logically argued. For ex- 
ample, it has been said (by Austin) that repealing and amend- 
ing laws are not laws properly speaking. Mr. Hearn replies 
that “these laws are in reality what in form they usually 
profess to be, parts of the Principal Acts.” When a statute is 
passed a command is given. After a time it is repealed —that is, 
another point is added to the original command—namely, that it 
shall be limited in its operation as to time, ‘ The old law and 
the new taken together amount merely to a new and revised 
edition of the original command.” The chapter on Legal Sanctions 


contains one or two _— which a captious critic owes it to the | 


author to mention. One such is the statement that statutes which 
merely alter procedure ought to be retrospective. They cannot be. 
The Act which permitted Quakers to aflirm was not retrospective 


spoken of as “ property,” Mr. Hearn quotes this passage from the 

riminal Code Bin of 1878:— Obtaining property by a false pre- 
tence is obtaining, with intent to misappropriate it, anything 
capable of being stolen from any person by persuading him to 
transfer such property as he may have in it to the offender ” (the 
italics are Mr. Hearn’s), This sentence is, in reality, perfectly cor- 
rect. For thedistinctive quality of the offence is, not that the offender 
obtains the thing by his false pretence, which would be theft 
by a false pretence, but that he induces the owner to transfer to 
him his property in the thing. Subsequent chapters deal with 
the succession to rights of intestates, &c., the recognition of rights 
conferred by foreign law, and the coditication of the law. On the 
whole, we may fairly congratulate Australia on the production of 
Mr. Hearn, and Mr. Hearn on the production of a most admirable 
text-book of jurisprudence. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE* 


jie completion of the first volume of this new venture must 
be a matter of congratulation to the editor and the pub- 
lisher. A praiseworthy and successful attempt has been made to 
show that wood-engraving still flour'shes in the land of Bewick. 
This, we take it, is the chief object of the Magazine. A novel by 
Miss Yonge, a journal of travel by Mrs. Craik, a short story by 
Mr. Besant, and the other literary features of the volume are 
wholly subordinate to the illustrations, with which chiely we 
shall concern ourselves in this notice. The frontispiece is, we 
confess, disappointing. Mr, Schladitz has, perhaps, i= all that 
could be done with a hopelessly insipid picture by Mr. Leslie. 
Without colour no more was to be made of it. A couplet 
from Keats about sweet peas is under the cut, but what other 
connexion it has with it we cannot divine. The frontispiece 
to the first number is far better. It is entitled “Shy,” and 
is engraved by Mr. Knesing—we observe a great many foreign 
names among those of the engravers—after a picture by Mr. 
Alma Tadema. The wonderful technical qualities of all this 
artist's pictures are extremely well rendered. The texture of 
the drapery and the marble are admirable. The illustra- 
tions to Mr. Grant Allen’s pleasant article on the Dormouse at 


because it applied to trials for offences committed before it passed. 
The Act related only to the trials, and the trials were in the 
future when it was passed. Another less minute matter that we 
have to mention is the assertion that law desires only to prevent | 
crime “without a trace of feeling,” and that “consequently it 

regards not the moral character of the offence, but the danger of 

the example.” We do not think this ought to be the case, and 

certainly it is not the case historically. At this moment there are 

offences known to the English law, and not specially likely to | 
produce repetition, which are punished, solely on account of their 
moral character, with a severity which seriously increases the 
difficulty of procuring convictions, It is interesting, by the way, 
to Englishmen to learn that in Victoria there are no less than ten | 
capital offences, including rape and robbery with wounding. Of | 
course in a country where small parties of people live at | 
enormous distances from their nearest neighbours, greater severity 
is necessary for their protection ; but if the revulsion from morbid — 
sentimentality which has happily characterized English public | 
opinion about capital punishment for the last few years should | 
continue to progress, the example of the colony may become | 
worth considering. .4 propos of the “sanction of nullity,” of 
which Mr. Hearn has a poor opinion, and the reckless manner in 
which it is imposed by ill-drawn statutes, he tells a picturesque 
anecdote of how the awful discovery was made that a sheriff had 
drawn the names of the jury panel out of a green box, and that 
the Act of Parliament required the box to be black. We trust 
that this happened in Australia, and that the Act was not an 
Imperial one, The nature of acts and forbearances, of intention 
and motive, are discussed on the Austinian model ; and Mr. Hearn 
shows that his work is not merely an intelligent reproduction of 
Austin, but the result of careful study and sound reflection on his 
own part, by supplementing Austin’s account of the different 
states of mind which may precede or accompany action with a 
valuable discussion of “ recklessness,” a mental condition of by no 
means uncommon occurrence, and fully worthy of the thoughtful 
and discriminating passage which Mr. Hearn devotes to it. But 
can it be, as a passage (p. 111) concerning the relation between 
a general duty, and the knowledge of the person bound by 
it of the circumstances from which it arises, leads us to 
infer, that Avis‘@alian dogs are not allowed their first bite? 
The chapter entitled “Imputation” contains some valuable ob- 
servations upon the delicate questions that may arise as to whether 
@ person endeavouring to obey the law, and to go as near as 
he can to disobeying it, has or has not “evaded” it; and another 
pleasing piece of “ actuality” is introduced in the rather surprising 
suggestion that the Lady Shrewsbury who held the Duke of 
Buckingham's horse while he killed her husband in a duel was in 
law “as guilty of murder as he was.” Lights ard Wrongs are 
the subjects of able discourses both in their abstract nature and 
ag regards the particular rights which English law confers, and the 
particular wrongs which people subject to it are in the habit of 
committing. Most careful and most lucid, too, are the discussions 
touching the very difficult subjects of property and possession. 

And we will find one final fault with Mr. Hearn before parting 


home are drawn by Mr. Charles Whymper, who surely under- 
stands wood-engraving, and are cut by Messrs. Cheshire with 
great softness and delicacy. The engravings after Rossetti are of 
various degrees of excellence. Several are facsimiles of drawings, 
and are executed by Mr. Lacour and Mr. J. D. Cooper; but 
“ Lady Lilith,” by Mr. Knesing, after the picture in Mr. Stevenson's 
collection, must be pronounced a comparative failure. It has not 
the Rossetti air about it. It might ba a design by any other 
artist. What the engraver has lost we cannot say ; but it is some- 
thing essential. In the engraving entitled “ The Miller’s Court- 


' ship,” by Mr. Lacour, after Mr. Macbeth’s picture, nothing of this 


kind is lost. Any one acquainted with Mr. Macbeth’s work would 
be able to recognize his hand. Mr. O'Connor has done some charm- 
ing little drawings and vignettes in illustration of Mr. Austin Dob- 


| son’s paper on “Old Whitehall.” Mr. Knesing’s cuts of Luther 


and Luther's house are clear and good; and some imitations of 


' etchings are remarkable examp'es of the skill of ths engraver. Mr. 


Alfred Parson’s drawings of “Corn Cockles” are faithfully 
rendered by Mr. Lacour aud Mr. Cooper, and are quite as good as 
similar work cut in America. The “Stitchwort” on p, 167 must 
have been a most diflicult drawing to render adequately. ‘here is 
a very characteristic and expres-ive portrait of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, engraved by Mr. Lacour from Mr. Sandys's drawing, which 
was in the Royal Academy Exhibition some years ago; but we 
may repeat the remarks made above as to the loss of the artist's 
touch and style in the translation to wood. Mr. Frederick 
Pollock's paper on Dartmoor is illustrated by Mr. O’Brien, an 
artist whose name is new to us, but who evidently deserves recog- 
nition in the future. “The Loving Cup” is after another of Mr, 
Stevenson's collection of Rossettis, and again we must remark on 
the comparative failure of the engraving, which looks as if it was 
made, not from the original picture, but from a photograph 
of it. Of Mr. Napier Hemy’s series of Cornish drawings, we 
can only say that it is rare and surprising to find the same 
artist so good alike at landscape and figures. The engravers 
are various, but attain a very uniform level of delicacy and finish. 
If we must select one example for special commendation, it will 
be the view of Boscastle on p. 612, engraved by Mr. Cooper. 
This is truly a remarkable achievement. Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
pictures bear translation into woodcuts better than Rossetti’s, and 
the illustrations to Mr. Comyns Carr's article form a pleasant 
souvenir of the famous exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery. 
There is a very interesting article on the Queen’s collection of 
miniatures at Windsor Castle, written by Mr. Holmes, Her 
Majesty's Librarian, and profusely illustrated with careful en- 
gravings by various artists. We have named the chief features of 
this first volume of the new artistic Magazine. It is carefully 
printed, and, no doubt, this is a very essential point in the suc- 
cessful production of such delicate engraving as the majority of 
the illustrations. The introduction in head and tail pieces of 
facsimiles of the charming ornamental engravings of the so-called 
“Little Masters” is a very happy thought. We must find fault 


from him. In illustrating the universality of the error whereby 
things the subjects of the rights which constitute property are 
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with the title of the English IWustrated Magazine. It is not a 
title, indeed, but a description, and is far too vague. Title-making 
is an art in itself, and requires cultivation. But we have little 
else to find fault with, and cannot but feel satisfaction both that 
guch work should be produced in England, and that the English 
public gives it such support as to make success possible in spite of 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


| gine ZAHN pursues his examination of the patristic 
sources of information on the history of the New Testament 
Canon (1) with that calm objective impartiality which renders his 
labours so eminently valuable. The larger, though not the most 
i ing, part of his third volume is occupied with the allusions 
to the New Testament in the writings of Clement of Alexandria ; 

ially important, as Professor Zahn remarks, from the disas- 
trous loss of almost all primitive comment, whether orthodox or 
heretical, upon the books of the New Testament. The same fate 
has overtaken the most valuable of all Clement's writings in this 
respect ; the Hypotyposes, which contained not only a commentary 
upon the Catholic Epistles, but upon deutero-canonical books like 
the Shepherd of Hermas. Professor Zahn has devoted the most 
patient attention to the elucidation of Clement’s references; but 
much the most interesting part of his book under present cir- 
cumstances is the appendix in which he discusses the newly- 
found treasure, the “Teaching of the Apostles.” Zahn argues 
for an early date for this work, probably about 110 A.D., or ten 
years before the earliest allowed by Bryennius. It must, he con- 
tends, be earlier than the Epistle of Barnabas, as the matter which 
the two writings in common appears in the “ Teaching ” 
in the simpler form. On the other hand, it is later than the 
Shepherd of Hermas; for the doctrine on fasting in the two books 
is diverse, and Hermas could not have openly contradicted a book 
which, if he had used it at all, he must have regarded as of apostolical 
authority. Hence Zahn argues that the date of Hermas must, as 
he had previously contended, be placed at the beginning instead of 
in the middle of the second century, The — also contains 
an elaborate reply to Harnack’s criticism of Zahn’s edition of the 
commentary of Theophilus of Antioch, which Zahn still maintains 
to be a Latin translation of a Greek original known to Jerome and 
other Fathers. 

An historical problem of considerable interest is discussed by 
Dr. Robert Raffay (2) in his essay on the memoirs of the Empress 
Agrippina, mother of Nero. Tacitus quotes them as authentic, 
and it is a curious question how far he used them, and what they 
were like. According to Dr. Raffay, they began with her earliest 
recollections of the triumph of Germanicus, and ended with the 
murder of Britannicus, freely acknowledged as a State necessity. 
The leading thoughts which animated the composition were the 
transition of the government from the republican form maintained 
in semblance by Augustus to an absolute monarchy hereditary 
in the Claudian family, and the parallel between herself and Livia 
and their respective sons. She judged Tiberius unfavourably, 
and her judgment has not been without influence upon that of 
Tacitus. The memoirs were written, Dr. Rafflay thinks, in 55; 
we cannot believe with him that they were published in her life- 
time, or even Nero’s; or that they were, in the proper sense of 
the term, published at all. Dr. Raffay’s exposition suffers some- 
what from over-familiarity with Tacitus; aiming not unsuccess- 
fully at pregnancy and conciseness, he becomes obscure. 

Professor Leist’s treatise on the development of the conception 
of law among the pee Aryan inhabitants of Greece and 
Italy (3) is not wholly or cae a treatise of jurisprudence. 
In the state of society described, law is so intimately blended 
with ethical and religious ideas, with ceremonial observances, and 
family rules and customs, that the investigation is anything but 
dry, while the gradual evolution of scientific jurisprudence out 
of simple notions of right and wrong is an attractive and in the 
main elevating and encouraging spectacle. Professor Leist wields 
the mass of learning required by his subject with facility; and, to 
the few readers who can be expected to be at home in it, his 
volume will undoubtedly prove an interesting study. It is divided 
into three books—the first treating of the family institutions; the 
second of ritual observances and criminal law; the third of in- 
ternal administration and the mutual relations of independent 
communities. 


Six hundred and forty pages on the history of the perfect in 
one family of la: (4) may be deemed even AF og They 
ve Herr Osthoff’s erudition on the subject of his favourite tense; 
t few will be in the mood to inquire whether they prove his 


case, 

The subject chosen by Dr. Marcus Landau (5) is more interest- 

(1) Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons und 
der altkirchlichen Literatur. Von T. Zahn. Th. II. Supplementum 
Clementinum. Erlangen: Deichert. London: Nutt. 

2) Die Memoiren der Kaiserin Agrippina. Von Dr. Robert Raffay. 

Wier: Hilder. London: Nutt. 

Greco-italische Rechtsgeschichte. Von Dr. B. W. Leist. Jena: 
Fiver London : Nutt. 

(4) Zur Geschichte des Perfects im Ii i mit besonderer 
Riicksicht auf Griechisch und Lateinisch, Von Hermann Osthoff. 
Strassburg: K. J. Triibner. London: Triibner & Co. 

(5) Rom, Wien, Neapel wiihrend des Spanischen Erbfolgekri: Von 
Dr. Marcus Landau. Leipzig: Friedrich. "Londen: N 


ing to himself than it is likely to be to his readers. This circum- 
stance has a good and a bad side; on the one hand it has made 
him diligent, and on the other it has made him tedious. It is 
not that his style or his method of exposition is in fault; but 
the reader naturally wearies of being detained long over transac- 
tions which were never very exciting, and at this day fail even 
to interest. Such significance as they possess arises chiefly 
from their character as illustrative of the times when the 
Catholic Powers fought for the control of the Papacy. A 
wise Pope maintained neutrality as far as possible. Clement XI. 
could not repress his partiality for France. He seems to have 
really regarded Louis XIV. as a Christian hero in virtue of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes; he had taken an active part 
in the negotiation of the ment between the Holy See and 
the French King concluded under his predecessor. He therefore 
precipitately recognized Louis’s grandson as King of Spain, and 
ignored his Austrian competitor; he also refused to grant the 
German Emperor the investiture of Naples upon the failure of the 
old Spanish dynasty. This partiality injured the moral influence 
of the Papacy, and at length brought about an Austrian invasion 
of the Papal States, which compelled Clement to recognize the 
Archduke Charles as King of Spain equally with his rival. Thus 
Spain possessed two Catholic Kings at once. The military opera- 
tions were exceedingly tame, and the negotiations not much more 
interesting; it is worth observing, however, that the temporal 
power exposed the Papacy to attack and humiliation where it 
would otherwise have been invulnerable. It is also significant 
that Clement did not venture to make the least use of his spiritual 
weapons, even though the Court of Vienna really dreaded their 
effect upon the Spaniards. The early chapters of the work give a 
striking picture of the decay of Naples under two centuries of 
Spanish rule. 

Dr. K. T. Reinhold (6) displays a most laudable candour in 
acquainting his countrymen with their faults. We really did not 
know that the German nation was so dismally pedantic and 
unpractical ; and, looking to the political no less than the intellec- 
tual position which it has attained in Europe, we are not, with all 
Dr. Reinhold’s assurances, entirely convinced of the fact. The 
amusing part of the matter is that the censor is, upon his own 
showing, a very ye aye person himself. His book was 
intended to influence the elections of 1882, but could not be 
ready in time. The battle was over long before Dr. Reinhold’s 
478-page pounder could be brought upon the field. Some traces of 
the original purpose of the book seem to survive in the author's 
vehement denunciations of Herr Richter, and his extraordinary 
eloquence on the subject of the tobacco monopoly. In the main, 
however, the doctrine of the work is a so one, whatever the 
degree of its applicability to Germany. It is that in public affairs 

ractical results should be chiefly regarded, and abstractions and 
idealism discouraged. In some instances this view is pushed too 
far, as when the writer advocates the abolition of juries, to secure, 
as he thinks, the more efficient administration of justice. No such 
gain could compensate for the relegation of all legal matters to a 
judicial caste. Towards the end of the book the unpractical vein 
crops out anew in aspirations for a national academy to compel 
every German scribbler to scribble grammar, and a national costume, 
that Germans may no longer feel themselves at a disadvantage 
with the ladies by the side of the Poles and Hungarians. 
forty men stereotype a language? can Germany produce a tailor? 

The last parts of Trewendt’s “ Encyclopedia of the Natural 
Sciences” (7) comprise one of the chemical division; another on 
geology and mineralogy, including the very important articles on 
chalk, coal, and cryptogamic paleontology; one on zoology and 
| anthropology, containing an important article on the geographical 
distribution of animals, in which Mr. Wallace’s system is in the 
main adopted, with the observation that it is remarkable that he 
should have been so entirely ignorant of the labours of his prede- 
cessor Schmarda, the founder of this branch of science. The 
article on “ Spirit” (Geist) is remarkable for a decided avowal of 
anti-materialistic views, entirely derived from the writer’s (appa- 
rently Gustav Jaeger’s) studies in natural science. 

The notes of seven lectures on Alsthetics, by the late Hermann 
Lotze (8), fall into two sections ; one of which, consisting of two 
lectures only, treats of sesthetic principles in general; the other, 
of their application to diverse branches of art. Their character as 
excerpts is probably conducive to perspicuity; but, be the reason 
what it may, those who German metaphysicians as hope- 
lessly obscure may well be astonished at the terseness, lucidity, 
and general g sense of the remarks, which artists in any 
department may study with advantage. From a brief memoir of 
Lotze appended we learn that esthetics had been a favourite study 
with him from his earliest years. 

The fourth volume of Lotheissen’s History of the French Litera- 
ture of the Seventeenth Century (9) is principally devoted to the 
two great dramatists, Racine and Moliére. It also deals with 
writers who may be considered as forming a transition to the 


(6) Das Deutsche Volksthum und seine nationale Zukunft. Von Dr. 
Karl Theodor Reinhold. Minden: Bruns, London: Triibner & Co. 

(7) Encyklopiidie der Naturwissenschaften. Herausgegeben von W. 
Forster, ete. 1, Lief. 37. Abth. 2, Lief. 21, 22. Breslau: 
Trewendt, London: Nutt. 

(8) Grundziige der Aesthetik, Dictate aus den Vorlesungen von Hermann 
Lotze. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Nutt. 

(9) Geschichte der Franzisischen Literatur im XVII, Jahrhundert. Von 
Ferdinand Lotheissen. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn, London: Nutt. 
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following century, such as Bayle and Saint-Simon. The criticism 
on the principal authors treated of is very minute, and also intelli- 
gent and ae cae rar gang, But it is rather odd that surprise 
should be expressed at Moliére’s having entitled his play on the 
story of Don Juan Le Festin de Pierre, although there is no Pierre 
among the dramatis persone. Surely the title is an adaptation of 
that of the Spanish play from which Moliére took his plot—Z? 
Convidado de Piedra. 

The excellent series of handbooks of literary history published 
by W. Friedrich at Leipsic is reinforced by a very useful one on 
modern Greek literature by A. R. Rangabé and Daniel Sanders (10). 
It gives a remarkable impression of the activity of the Greek 
intellect since independence has made h and writing free. It 
is to be regretted that the actual value of the crop seems scarcely 
to correspond to its abundance. In the more-serious departments 
of literature the Greeks, though labouring most successfully to 
illustrate the history and archeology of their country, and to 
naturalize foreign ideas and diffuse general education, seem to 
have as yet produced only one work of European reputation, the 
History of the War of Independence, by Spiridion Tricoupi. By 
far the greater part of the intellectual force of the nation has gone 
into poetry and fiction ; the latter far too exclusively cultivated 
by young writers who might in other fields achieve results of 
permanent value. The poetry is of much higher quality; and if 
the metrical German versions here inserted as specimens may be 
trusted, much of it is really excellent. The lyrical pieces may 
owe something to the translators ; but the specimens of the dramas 
of A. R. Rangabé, the reviver of the ancient trimeter, must be 
tolerably literal and attest real eloquence and dramatic power. 

The Deutsche Rundschau (11) has two pretty and rather senti- 
mental novelettes, “Tangled Paths” and “ Doubt,” the latter by 
a Swedish author, Anna Charlotte Edgren, who is stated to 
have obtained a considerable reputation in her own country. The 
topics of the day are represented by communications on the cholera 
and the Soudan, The writer of the former defines the main 
objects of the physician to be the destruction of the microbes to 
which the disease is now generally attributed, and the arrest of 
the process of impoverishment of the blood and tissues. Herr 
Rohlfs, the writer on the Soudan, though especially well informed 
on the subject, has not much that is new to say about it. He 

in propounds his panacea ofan alliance with Abyssinia, and 
directs attention to the fact that the only part of the Soudan that 
has not revolted is that under the government of a German, Dr. 
Schnitzler, better known as Emin Bey. Professor Du Bois 
Reymond has even less that is original to tell us about Diderot, 
whose centenary he has been officially called upon to celebrate ; 
nor has the veteran Droysen, in the last essay he ever wrote, done 
much to elucidate the signification of Frederick the Great's seem- 
ingly very pointless satire, “Trois Lettres au Public.” Julian 
Schmidt, in a critique upon the late Berthold Auerbach, professes 
great surprise at Auerbach’s sensitiveness to the persecution of 
the Jews in Germany. He points out that the Germans are 
entirely indifferent to the abuse lavished upon them by French- 
men, Poles, and Bohemians, and considers that the Jews ought to 
bear attacks upon their lives and properties with equal fortitude. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ae sixth and last volume of George Sand’s Correspondence (1) 
makes its appearance after a considerable interval. It opens 
with the sentence written on the eve of the war of 1870—“ Si ce 
bel enthousiasme est sincére, Paris est fou,” and it ends with a letter 
written but a few days before the author's death, six years later. 
Even at the earlier date she was an old woman, and perhaps 
there is not inany part of the book the lightness and varied human 
interest of the earlier volumes. Still these last letters are attractive 
enough, especially those addressed to Flaubert. Certainly they in 
no way incline us to modify the opinion—which would shock Mr. 
Matthew Arnold dreadfully if it were not part of his métier not to 
be shocked—that George Sand’s letters are likely to survive (if we 
were a little younger and rasher, we should go the whole paradox, 
and say, have survived at this their birthday) her novels, For 
the charm of these latter consists almost wholly in their style and 
in the personality of their author, both of which are revealed in 
the Correspondence at least as clearly and at less portentous length. 
But long critical questions ought not, perhaps, to be entered into 
in a short notice. So no more of these letters at present, except 
to recommend them to the reader and to express a wish that they 
had been more copiously annotated. They already require this 
annotation, and will require it still more, while beyond all ques- 
tion they deserve it. 7 

Few men ofletters can ever have had their éloge more beau- 
tifully printed and presented than the late Charles Blanc has 
in one of M. Rothschild’s attractive small eo volumes (2). 
Nor have many men of letters deserved such a tribute better 
in their own peculiar department of literature. Charles Blanc’s 


(10) Geschichte der Neugriechischen Literatur, Von A. R. Rangabé und 
Daniel Sanders. Leipzig: Friedrich. London: Nutt. 

(11) Deutsche Rundschau. Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. 
Jahrg. xo, Hft. 12. Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner & Co. 


(1) Correspondance de George Sand. Vol. VI. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
(2) Charles Blanc et son auvre. Par Tullo Massarani. Avec une 
introduction par E. Guillaume, Paris: Rothschild. 


great knowledge in art criticism, his freedom from the chief faults 
of that craft, and the adroit variety of range which he showed, 
are known to all who know anything of the subject. If we have 
a fault to find with the book, it is that the introduction and the 
main text are rather too much of a piece. In such a book by 
two authors one ex that either the main text shall be bio- 
graphical and “ matterfal,” and the introduction critical and 
expatiatory, or vice versd, As a matter of fact, both M. Guillaume’s 
introduction and Signor Massarani’s text are of the latter kind, so 
that the reader has a certain sense of reading first a shorter and 
then a longer exercise on the same theme and of the same kind. 
But both are good of their kind, and that, after all, is the chief 


thing. 

M. Bréal’s “ Pedagogic Excursions” (3) deal chiefly with 
Germany, Belgium, and France itself; nor do they, perhaps, 
contain anything that is either very novel to the Englishman 
who is acquainted with the subject or of the first importance 
for the Englishman who is not, They are, however, the work 
of a man who is thoroughly acquainted with his subject, who 
evidently has an enthusiasm for it, and who, whether one agrees 
with his opinions or not (and we are in both cases as regards 
M. Bréal), appears to write with good sense and judgment, 
M. Bréal was much struck by the German extemporale, or exer- 
cise in which dictation in German is written down in the clas- 
sical languages offhand. This exercise has had its advocates 
in England, but there appear to us to be grave objections to it, 
which indeed M. Bréal partly seems to see. If Latin and Greek 
are to be written at all (and we are most distinctly in favour of 
their being written), the whole value of the exercise seems to us 
to lie in accurate and scholarly polish of style, and in the labour 
and intelligence necessary to attain that polish. The extemporale 
is admitted not to aim at this polish, and indeed could not do so; 
and as men do not now converse or correspond familiarly in the 
dead languages, we cannot see what is the object in acquiring 
fluency in canine Latin or more canine Greek. It seems, more- 
over, to be admitted also that the extempurale is by no means so 
extemporaneous as it looks, and that it requires careful drilling 
beforehand so as to furnish the pupils with tags and clichés suit- 
able for use. This, again, appears to us a very dubious gain. 

We notice the September Livre (4) because it contains two 
articles of very great literary interest. The one is a noteworthy 
paper by M. Paul d’Estrées giving account of a copy of the 
famous Gutrlande de Julie somewhat different from the standard. 
The article, which contains some very interesting notes and 
suggestions, is illustrated with the portrait of the cruel damsel 
who kept M. de Montausier so long waiting, very prettil 
etched by M. Lalauze. Looking at the face after some inte 
one is struck with the curious, and by no means comely, 
length of the line between the eye and the corner of the ae 
The other paper is an account by the editor of the unpublished 
Baudelaire MSS., which were sold at the late M. Poulet- 
Malassis’s sale for four-and-twenty pounds. M. Uzanne does not 
say who bought them, and it would be interesting to know. He 
must have had a very good bargain whoever he was, and he ought 
to give the public the benefit of it in a complete, properly edited, 
and handsomely printed edition of Baudelaire. 


The latest of the useful sections into which the Guides 


Joanne(5) have in recent years been cut up deals with the 
Cévennes, still, despite the course of time and the efforts of Mr. 
Louis Stevenson, one of the least hackneyed parts of France. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ IVE me the license of Paul de Kock, and I will make as 
; ee fun for London as he did for Paris,” is said to have 
been a favourite boast of Albert Smith's. If Mr. Smith had had 
his wish, it is tolerably sure that one at least of the stories he 
meant to write would have passed in a passenger steamer. Life 
on board is full of possibilities of farce, and affords abundant 
matter for “ license” of a literary kind.. Mr. Frank Lee, the author 
of The Bohemians (Paisley: A, Gardner), seems to have seen 
his chance and seized it. Not that we wish to compare his work 
to Paul de Kock’s for a moment—at least not to that side of it 
which tempted Albert Smith—but he is plainly persuaded that any 
amount of improbability is permitted to a writer who lays his scene 
on board ship. His little yarn—this proper nautical phrase figures 
duly on his title~-page—is occupied with the adventures of the crew 
and passengers of the s.s. Dieuies on a voyage from Glasgow to 
New York vid Moville. We shall not attempt to give asketch of his 
plot. Indeed it would not be easy, for The Bohemians is itself a sort 
of concentrated essence of sensation novel. It is enough to say that, 
in 222 small pages of large type, he gives his reader bigamy, theft, 
suicide, seduction, love-making, a sham duel, a storm, and a man 
overboard. The characters include a very much married lady, her 
two husbands, a murderer, a detective, lovely maidens, an interest- 
ing hero, a comic foreigner, besides a captain, officers, sailors, &c. 


| Mr. Lee writes fairly well when he is not too anxious to be funny, 
than 


and an hour or so might be worse spent in a railway-carriage 
in skimming his book. 
A Voice from the Dim Millions (Griffith & Farran) is a tale of 
(3) Excursions pédagogiques. Par Michel Bréal. Paris: Hachette, 
(4) Le Livre. Septembre 1884. Paris: Quantin. 
(5) Guides Joanne—Les Céivennes. Paris: Hachette. 
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@ very different kind. Mr. or Miss C. Despard, who “ edits” it, 
talls it “the true history of a working woman.” The title will 
show what the reader may expect to find in its pages. From in- 
ternal evidence we should think that it really is founded on some 
story heard from one of the more miserable of the poor, and that 
most of the details may be accepted as true without hesitation. 
The editing has consisted in putting a good deal into it which 
rather falsifies the general picture. 

Well-meaning people who write books of good advice for boys 
and girls contrive at times to set before them a curiously vulgar 
and even immoral ideal. The Rev. F. Langbridge, M.A., author 
of the Top of the Ladder (Cassell & Co.), has not been able to do 
much better things than others. From first to last the moral of 
his preaching seems to be that a carriage-and-pair is the reward of 
piety. He seems to be continually saying to ingenuous youth, 
“Follow your Captain Christ” (a very favourite phrase of his), 
“and He will lead you to—a large business and a big balance at 

ur banker’s. The Kingdom of Heaven will come afterwards. 

, my dear children, you seo that the beauty of Evangelical 
Holiness is this—it makes the best of both worlds.” Writers of 
this class perhaps know their public, and know also that it parti- 
cularly admires the kind of piety that pays. 

We recommend Mr. de Ricci’s pamphlet on the Colonization of 
New Guinea (King & Son) to the attention of any one who 
wishes to understand the good, sentimental Radical’s view of the 
question, It is an attempt to reconcile the two following pro- 
positions, Firstly, the dear Papuan must not be interfered with 
on any account. Secondly, he must be annexed for his own good, 
and we will develop the country with his help, if he will work 
hard for a moderate wage ; if not, then by means of Chinese cheap 
labour. We wonder whether the Papuan would see the difference 
between Mr. de Ricci and his pressing friends on the other side of 
Torres Straits. The pious Radical really seems to believe that 
annexation is not annexation if you only talk glibly enough about 
virtue while you are annexing. 

The Late Battles in the Soudan and Modern Tactics (Mitchell 
& Co.) is a pamphlet without a point. The anonymous author 
seems to have intended to defend Sir G. Graham for employing 
the square formation against Osman Digna; but nine-tenths of 
his s is taken up with quite anvther thing—namely, the 
superiority of an open formation to a rigid line in modern warfare. 
It is no doubt presumptuous in a civilian to have any opinion 
on 80 difficult a subject ; but it really does strike one after reading 
this treatise that a big modern army, with all its scientific soldier- 
ing, would be slit into ribbons by such a force (arms being equal) 
as the Duke reviewed before the allied sovereigns after the occu- 
pation of Paris in 1815. 

We have to notice two little handbooks intended for the in- 
struction of the amateur. Mrs. or Miss F. J. Erskine writes on 
Tricycling for Ladies (Iliffe & Sons). Her book will probably be 
useful to the strong-minded persons who venture to go roaming 
about the country like damsels in a tale of chivalry—winus the 
romance, but not always minus some of the risks. Photography 
for Amateurs, by T. C. Hepworth (Cassell & Co.), with illustra- 
tions, is the second. We cannot decide on its scientific accuracy, 
but Mr. Hepworth seems to be as intelligible as writers of such 
books ever can be. 

Mr. Keith Robertson's account of Coquetdale (A New Health 

. Glasgow: McLaren & Son) may be accurate, but it is 
not readable. No tourist or reviewer can be expected to wade 
through pages of small jokes and third-rate stories to get at the 
information. This is just the sort of noisy sham humorous 
= which makes the unwilling reader long that Christepher 

orth had never been born. 

Our reprints include—a second edition of Mr. J. Hay’s Johnson ; 
his Characteristics and Aphorisms (A. Gardner) ; a second edition 
of Mr. R. Menzies Fergusson’s Rambles in the Far North  singge 
A. Gardner) ; a new edition of Tobersnorey, by Rag, » and 
Bobtail (Edinburgh: Macniven & Wallace). other of those 
wicked manglings of a masterpiece called a “ school edition” has 
been perpetrated by Mr. A. Gardiner. The ill-used book is 
Robinson Crusoe (W. & R.Chambers). No, CXXV. of The Journal 
of the Royal United Service Institution deals chiefly with the im- 

t question of Imperial defences. It is profusely illustrated 
by maps Messrs. Roberts & Leete publish the number of their 

"3 Almanack and General Tide Table for 1885. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, . 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


The ADVERTISEMENT Derartwent has been Removen from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. JouHn Hart, 
33 Sovrnampron Srreer, Stranp, Loxpon, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Saturpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, i¢ £1 10s. 4d., 
or 87 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B. F Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London, International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time, 


FRANCE, 
Copies of the Sarurpay Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fornerinenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris, and 
59 Rue d’Antibes, Cannes. 


The SaturDay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the Saturpay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 

Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarunpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher,at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Copies of the Saturpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


Now ready, VOLUME LVIL., bound in cloth, price 16s, Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s, each, Aloo, 
Reading Cases, price 2s, Gd, each, May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller, 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d, 


CoNTENTS OF No. 1,508, SepremMBER 20, 1884. 


Sir Stafford Northcote’s Critics. 

The Emperors’ Meeting. Mr. Mundella’s Disappointment. 
The Belgian Crisis. A Philosophic Wrangle. France. 
Balloons. What the Cholera may do for Italy. Egypt. 
Two Democrats on Social Progress. 

Eisteddfodau. 

The Navy. Some Fools and Dwarfs. 

Dryden and Drummond as Hymnologists—Dryden. 

The Battle of the Brakes. Curiosities of American Theology. 
The Smokers’ Downfall. | Home Railway Stocks. 

Racing at Doncaster. The Theatres. 


Medieval Military Architecture in England. 

Four Novels, Ireland in the Seventeenth Century. 
Recent Verse. Obelisks. The Battle-Fields of Germany. 
Storia Universale della Letteratura. An Australian Austin. 
The English Illustrated Magazine. 

German Literature. French Literature, 

New Books and Reprints. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,507, SEPTEMBER 13, 1884: 
The Emperors’ Meeting—lIreland and the Autumn Session—France and China—' 
itation——South African —Th 


—Egypt—The Administration of the Law— Ripon and Lord Dufferin, 


Tops—Father Curci’s Appeal—The Cholera in Naples—The Dance, the Flesh, and 
and ‘The lage of Gibraltar “Mine Mary 
fhe Bt. Leger. 


A Land March from England to Ceylon—Three Novels—My Musical Life—Luard’s 
Edition of the Chronica Majora of Matthew Paris— —— 
Elwes’s Spinoza—England under Gladstone—Duruy’s History of Rome— ive 
Tales from Chaucer—A History of Prussia—Lincolnshire : 
Cardinal Pitra’s Analecta—French Literature—New Books and 


London : Published at 88 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.G, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


—_—_ 


PRIMROSE 


Established November 1583. 
Grand Councillor, 


THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF ABERGAVENNY. 


LEAGUE. 


Ruling Council. 
John Bateson, A.A. Hoghinon, 
Sir Algernon Borthwick. }. Seager Hunt, E 
Bur | Lord Arthu: 


.F. apy 

‘The, Re. Hon. ‘Sir Michael Ticks Beach, The Earl Hopetoun. 
M.t Col. Edmund Koot, King-Harman, M.P. 

Chas. Wm. De La Poer Beresford, | The of Limerick. 
E-q. Wm. ‘Thackeray Marriott. Esq.. Q.C., M.P. 

Rt. Hon. Sclater Booth, M.P. ‘The Rs. Hon. Lord Joka ‘Munners, M.P., 
the Rt. Hon. Ku bert Bourke, G.c.B. 
ioe Randoiph Churchili, M.P. Maurice Mocatta, Esq. 
are tand, Esq., M.P. Ponsonby Moore, 
Tie out. J. B. Stone, Esq., 
Gage. MLP. 1. H. 

Sir Wolff, M.P., K.C.B., 


Sir Wilson. 
FRANK D. TIT MAS, 


eyistrar. 


J.TLA rdner, Esq. 
Wm, Hardman, 
Henry Hoare, 


St. Mi Offices : Victoria S 
___ Westminster, S. 


«THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 
ICTURE, com 1g tae afew days before he died. NOW ON VIEW atthe DORE 
GALLERY. 35 New Bon i. with “Christ Leaving the Pretorium,” and his other great 
Pictures. From Ten mn to Six daily. 1s. 
ee ART GLASS, DECOR ATIVE PAINTING, MOSAICS, 
Pak pap FRAMPTON, Artist. Studio ond Office, 82 Buckingham Palace Road, 
Designs f re. Rei erence to Works given. 


‘["HE LOX LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


Mile End, E.—The SESSION 1884-85 will commence on Wednesday. Octo! 1884 
when the Prizes tur the past Session, and the Nursing Probationers’ Prizes, will be Wisteibuted 
P. by Hon. the LOKD MAYOR, M.P., accompanied by the 

There will be a Conversazione, to which all pastand ‘present Students are invite 
Four ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. value £60, £40, £30, and £20, will be offered for com- 
yetition at the end of September to new Students. Fees tor Lectures and Hospital Practice, 
) Guineas in one payment. or 100 Guineas in three instalments. All Resident and other 
Tospital and the holders of all the Resident Appointments are provided 
with rooms and board enti free of expense. he Kesident A ppcinanente consist of Five 
siciancies. Five ouse-Surgeoncies, and One Accoucheurshi Dressers and 
‘T'wo Maternity Pupils also reside in the Hospital. Special entries may be made for Medical 
and Surgical practice. ‘The London Hospital is now in direct communication by rail and 
tram with all parts uf the Metropolis, anc the Metropolitan. District, East London, and South- 
Eastern Railways have stations within a minute’s walk of the Hospital and College. 
For Prospectus and particulars apply personally or by letter to 
Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 
The WINTER 1884-85 will on October 1, when 
Address will be delivered by Sir J. RISDON BENNETT, M.D., F.R.S., at Three 

TWO ENTRANCE SC ENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of £100 and’ £60 open to 
alt first-year Students, will offered for competition. The Examination will be heid on 
October 6, 7, and 8, and the subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Lotany or 
Zoology, at the option of Candidates 

Special Classes are held throughont the year for the “ PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC” 
and “ INTERMEDIA TE M.B." Examinations of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without extra charge. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes o: considerable value are awarded at the Sessional Examina- 
tions, as oy several Medals, 

‘The Fees may be paid in one sum or by ———~y— Entries may be made to Lectures or 
to THespital Practice, and special arrangeme made for Students entering into their 
second or subsequent years; also for Dental Stadents ona for Qualitied Practitioners. 

Several Medical Practitioners and Private Families residing in the neighbourhood receive 
= for residence and supervision, and a register of approved lodgings is kept in the 
retary's 


Ittice. 
pe mapecteace and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Sceretary, Mr. GEORGE 
W. M. ORD, Dean. 


T. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Hyde 
Park Corner, W.—'The WINTER SESSION will commence on Weteaataye ” October 1, 
with eal PREBODU CTORY ADDRE by Dr. CHAMPNEYS, at Fo 
‘The William Brown £100 and £10 E xhibitions are open to all Deportes! Students. The Two 
Prackenbury Prizes of £30 each. Sir Charles Clarke's Prize,the Thompson Medal, the 
eer 's, Brodie, Aciand, Pollock, Johnson, and General Proticiency Prizes are open to ail 
tudents. 
The appointments of House-Physician and House-Surgeon, of which there are Four, tenable 
each for one year, are ty send by competition, and no charge is made by the Governors of the 
Srospital tor board or residen 
and Dresserships and all the minor are given without extra fees. 
A Prospectus of the School,and further d by of perm applica- 
tion between One and Three P.M. + Or y letter addressed to othe DEAN at the I 


OWENS COLLEGE (VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY), MANCHESTER. 
SESSION 1884-85. 
I.—DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND LAW. 
II.—DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING. 

Candidates for admission fe these Departments must not be under Fourteen years of age, 
and those under Sixtcen will be required to pass an Entrance Examination in English, 
Arithmetic, and Elementary Latin, to be held on October 3, 


III.—DEPARTMENT SURGERY AND OF 
Students are required before entering to have re passed ae the Entrance Rasslastign in 
Ares or the F n ‘ietoria University, or some other of the 
minary Examinations by the Medical Council. 


IV.—DEPARTMENT FOR WOMEN (223 Brunswick Street). 
The SESSION in DEPARTMENTS L., II., and LY. will commence on October 7, and in 


III. on October 1. 
V.—EVENING CLASSES. 
The SESSION will commence on October 13. New Students will be admitted on October 
8, 9, and 10, between 6.30 and 9 P.M. 
Male in Class k Testa . Mathematics, Fnglic and Histo; 
DAUNTESEY MEDICAL “SCHOLL ARSHIP, value £100. FOU SCHOLARSHIPS the 
one ‘ot i= per annum, sonable for three years, in the Department tor Women, have also been 
of which two are open to general competition, and two may be competed for only by 
Pupils in the Manchester for 
Prospectuses of the several! y be obtained at Mr. '8, Piccadilly, 
and they will E Pn from t the College on application. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


SCHOOL, | 


| 


Cry and GUILDS of LONDON INS TITU TE, CENTRAL 
INSTITUTION, Exhibition Road, §. 
Established to eae ADVANCED TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION for :— 

1, Technical Teache: 

2. Mechanical, C ivil, Electrical, Chemical, and Eng’ neers. 

3. Vrineipals, and avufactu: ing Works, 

Fee, for the Camplete Course of Instruction, = January till vow 1885, £20. 

‘Lhe following scholarships, tenable for two or three years, will be awarded on the results of 
tte Entrance Examination in December 1454: 

The Clothworkers’ Scholarship of £60 a year, with free education. 

Hi ‘The Royal Aloany Scholarship of £50 a year, 

3. Two M teheil Scholarships of £30 a year, one with, a — one py ay free education. 

The Siemens Scholarship of about £50 a year will 

further part.culars apply at the Central Tustitution. or at College, E.C. 


TECHNIC AL COLLEGE, FINSBURY.—DAY DEPART- 
MENT for Students not under 14 years of age. The College Courses provide Tech- 
nieal Instruction for Mechanical and Electricel Engineers, ‘Technical Chemists, Builders, 


| and Cau:netmakers. Fee fur the Session, inclusive ot la oratories and Workshops, 


Four Mitevell Scholarships, each of the annual value of £30, and tenuble tor two years, 
will be awarded in accordance with the scheme on the results of = Entrance Exatmina- 


tion, whech wiil take on ly at the Colleges 2. at ten o'clock A 


For vurther particulars ap the College, Tabernacle oes at the Offices of the 
Institute, Grerham 
PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 


COLLEGE.—The COLLEGE met on 


Thur-day, September 18.—Apply to the PrincrPaL. 


RGH ROYAL HIGH SCHOOL.—Szgssron 1884-85, 
Rector—JOUN MARSIULALL, M.A. Edin. and Oxon., some time Domus Exhititionsr 
and Classical Lecturer of Balliol Couege, Uxvrd, and late Principal and Professor of Classics, 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
This SCHOOL will KEOPEN on Wednesday. October 1, at Ten o'clock. The Rector will 
be mm attendance on the two previous days, trom ‘cn to One o'clock, to enrol a 
The School provides Boys with a First-class Classical or Commercial Educ The 
Seventh Class prepares specially ier the Universities, aud for the Indian Civil a. and 
other Competitive Examinations. 
Fees, from Ten to Fiiteen Guineas per annum. 
It has been arranged that the Kector shait take the First or Beginners’ Class in Latin this 
Session. The Keetor and several of the Masters take Boarders. 
— ies of the Prospectus and Report may be had on appication to the CLERK of the Edin- 
School Board, 25 South Castle Street ; to the JANrror, at the School ; orto any of the 
pric pal Booksellers in Edinburgh. 
ices of the Edinburgh Schoul Board, 25 South Castle Street, 
August 12, 1834, 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, 38 Gloucester Street, 


Warwick Square, S. nid Conducted by Mrs. SU I" LON. Thorough preparation. for the 


| Public Schools. ‘There is an Evementary Crass for littie Boys under Seven, References 
pectuses, 


to Parents. The MICHAELALAS TEKM will begin on Wednesday, October 1 
ae. ,on application. 


BLA ACKHEATH PROPRIETARY SCHOOL, S.E. 
t of SECOND MASTER is VACANT. Candidates must have graduated in 

ford or Combeiiee. and have had some experience in school teaching. 

to be sent to the HEAD-MASTER 


Classical’ at Ox 
Salary, £250 a year.—Ap 
October 4, 


(THE HERKOMER ART SCHOOL, BUSHEY, Herts.— 
STUDENTS wishing to join the IERKOMER SCHOOL, at Bushey, must send in a 
a ty in black aud whice o. the nude figure fur approval, between September 15 am 
KE-UVENS on October 6, For tuil particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
at the 


MORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 


GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. 7st AUTUMN 
TERM wiil commence on Monday ahernecn, October 6 Miss WOODMAN (Mrs. George 
Davenport) will Le at home from Uctober 1 


RNY EXAMINATIONS.— The Rev. A. PRITCHARD, 
M.A. Oxon (whose number of Pupils is limited to Forty), in five — ending July 
18st, has GAINED léy SUCCESSES, During past Twelve Months they have been a9 


: 
September Competition, with Seven Candi 
r ii en idates, 
2nd. C. Ellis . 1.6 | Gist. 1,735 
2ist. R. Bn. Phillipson 


petition, with = 
ard. Fred veobul arks. 


Marks. 
lith, H. is 58th, N. Pritchard 3,739 
48th. C. Mili ... 3,697 
‘Seven Candidates. 
Marks, 


lth, (Cavairy) W. Basevi .........+ 
rch with Three 
April Comp.tition, all Four Candidates, 


3,061 34th. A. Barrett. 


Marks. 


Woolwich, with Two Gon to “ qualify" only. 
woth. J. Fife .. 3,509 marks. 
July, for Sandhurst (published August 13, 1854), with Seven Candidates. 
Marks. Marks. 


B5th. R. Cockerill = O7th. A. Housden 5,780 
Eight “ Preliminary ” Candidates passed. 
For fuller particulars as to the encouraging scores of the few unsuccessful candidates, 
&c., Address, Rev. A. PRITCHARD, Wargrave, 
Station and Telegraph Ottice, Twyford, Ber 


pRiVaTE TUITION.— PUPILS prep pared for PROFES- 
SIONAL CAREERS and E {INATIONS b; 
late Fellow of his College. Remarkably successful with Boys who have failed to make 
.--Address, TUTOR, Messrs. Stevens, Bawtree, & Steveus, St. Mildred's 


AN OXFORD GRADUATE in High Classical Honours, late 
Scholar, now a Barrister-at-Law, would liketo READ with pupils for an ay Bw 
Examination, or for the Bar Examinations. Experienced Coach.—Address, *. 
Rayner, 2 Devereux Court, Strand, 


| jLEUT.-COL. T. J. R. MALLOCK, late Royal Fusilie 
Garrison Instructor of the Southern District for the last six years, receives a limited 
number of Militia Subalternsas RESIDENTIAL PUPILS, to prepare them for their } Military 
Competitive Examination. ‘Terms, &c., on application. 
The NEXT COURSE will 
Address, Pinewood, Bagshot, Surrey. 


| jNI IVERSITIES, MEDICAL and LEGAL PRELIMI- 

ARIES, CIVIL SERVICE, and ComrsTitrye EXAMINATIONS, — An 
OXFORD COACH, resident in Copano in Town, READS WITH GENTLEMEN FAS 
‘Term now ddress, in first instance, OxoN, The Library, 33 Museum 


» care of 


U COLLEGE, BRISTOL— 

The SESSION 1881—85 will begin oa October 7, The Cot supplies for persons 

ther sex above the ordinary | age the means of continuing their studies in Science 
and Literature. The Chemical, Physical, Engineering, Geological, 
iological Laboratories are open daily. The Engineering Department inclu Civil, 
Mechanical, oy Electric Engineering, Surveying, and Architecture ; and special arrange- 
ments have been made for practical a with various Engineers, Surveyors, 7 Seeaecs, 

in and near Bristol. Information with regard to the lodging of 5 mere 

informe Several SCHOLANSITIPS ure tenable at the ‘College. CALEN AR, containing 


SS Is. By post, $. 3d. 
information apply 
ALF YRED E. STOCK, Registrar and Secretary. 


‘THE HYDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
Will RE-OPEN ‘on September er 24. 1861, for the Michaelmas 


| ERSEY.—VICTORIA COLLEGE. TERM began on 


= JOURNALISTS.—WANTED, ASSISTANT EDITOR 
for leading Indian m baper published in North-West Provinces. Must have had some 
eupetenee = write iy iL. ply, by letter only, with specimen of writing, toJ. M.,“ Argus,” 


GCHOOL for SALE, 12 miles N.E. of London, beautifully 
situated on high nd—a newly-built, well-furnished School, to accommodate about 
40 boys, and capable of extension. Large dining hall, two dormitories and workshops, each 

50 ft. by 23 ft., lofty schoolroom, 48 ft. by 28 ft. Sanitary arrangements yey —. 
House stands in two acres of freehold ; cricket os of nine acres adjoins. 

is obliged to leave England on account of ill-health._For to 
id d be let on t Street ; or to Messrs. J. & W. MauDE, 29 Lincoln's 

be 


J OHN SHAW, STOCK and SHARE BROKER, 
WARDROBE ’ CHAMBERS, DOCTORS’ 
QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
Opens Accounts with 1 per cent. cover. Deals at tape prices. tapes in 
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September 20, 1884.] 


CHURCH CONGRESS. 


TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR. 


CARLISLE, September 30, October 1, 2, and 3. 
Patrons. 
The Most Reverend the LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The Most Reverend the LORD ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


President. 
The Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP OF CARLISLE, 


Preachers. 
THE ARCIIDISHOP OF YORK. 
THE BISior OF DERRY. 
TIE BISHOP OF ST. ANDREWS. 


OFFICES: 
All communications to be addressed to the Hoy. SecrETARiEs, Church Congress 
Oilice, Carlisie. 
TICKETS: 
Admission to Ge meetinzs hoon be by TICKETS ONLY. Tickets, admitting lacics or 
n (but un be had only trom the Tlun, Secretaries. Applica- 
tions must be t by Cheques aud P.U. Urders payabie to 


Stamps be recesved. 


MEMBERS’ TICKETS, 
7s. Gd. cach, admitting to all the Meetings ofthe week, except that ofthe Working-Men. 


DAY TICKETS, 
2s. 6d. each, will be ivsued for Wed: -~ 4 . Thursday, ot Friday. The day must 
} on application, and the wiil be avaiiabce only all meetungs vn that 


WORKING-MEN’S MEETING: 
This meeting is for Working-Men only. A limited number of Platform Tickets will 
be issued at 3s. cach. 


RECEPTION ROOMS: 


The County Ilalls (close to the railway station) will be open as reception-rooms for 
Members vf Congress, and will comprise news, Watung, parish, und 
with telegraph and post otlice, inquiry office, cloak-rooms, lavatories, &c. 


LODGINGS: 
A Register of Lodgings is kept at the Congress Office. and infe ion as to lodgi 
and hotels will be fives, to pl bers on their stating the amount and nature of te 
accommodation they require. A list of lodgings and hctels will Le seat on application, 


FURTHER INFORMATION: 


For Church services, lists of subjects and speakers, hotel and refreshment charces, 


railway time- tables and fares, postal and “The Gtheal Pie- 
oe, * price 3d. post free, to be had at the Congress Uffice on pn aiter September 5 5. 
Tymns, with Tuncs, fur use at the Congress meetings, will be found in the ™ Vtlicia! 
Programme,” or may be had separately, price ld. 
Inquiries for further information must be accompanied with a stamped and directed 
envelope. 


HARVEST THANKSGIVING COLLECTIONS. 


The Clergy are earnestly solicited to forward 1rd COLLECTIONS resulting from HARVEST 
TILANKSGIVING SERVICES to eho Secretary, Royal Agricultural Beacvolent Institution, 
26 Charles Strect, St. James's, Lon 

The object of this Institution is to "provide yedene fer bond fide Farmers, their Widows 
and unmarried Orphan D Six fifty persons are now being main- 
tuined at an annual cost of £13,800, and ¥F our Ilundred Candidates are waiting f0 for clection. 

The late Archbishop of CaNT«REURY, in writing to the Secretary of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Benevolent Institution on the subject of Harvest ‘Thanksgiving Collections, said :— 

* Leann t doubt that the claims of your Association will find advocates in many parishes, and 
I am willing that you shouid make known that it meets with my cordial support.’ 


HARING CROSS HOSPITAL 


Income, Annual Subscriptions .......... £4,000 


al Expendit £12,000 
THE couxciL rt veal for HELP to meet this deficit, and permanently soauee it, either by 
Donations and Annual Subscriptions, or Legacies for Investment. 


(THE NEW ZEALAND LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


limited to the uncalled capital. Home Di 
u. J. Bristow, E Sir William T. Power, K.C.B. 
. K. Graham, Thomas Esq., C.M.G. 


Larkworthy, Esq. Sir Edw V. Stailurd, K.C.M.G. 
Arthur M. Mitchison, 


rman wo, Colonial Board. 
The Hon. Sir FREDK. WIITAKER. C.M.G., M.1..C., late Premier of New Zealand. 
‘The Directors are issuing Terminable Debentures bearing interest at 5 percent. for seven or 
ten years, 4} per cent. for five, and 4 percent. for vA a METC Interest half-yearly Ly Sam ao 
HISON, Managing 
Leadenhall Buildings, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 
‘'MNHE NILE EXPEDITION.—The Contract for Water Filters 
for the 800 boats sent by the War Office on the recommendation of Lord 
Wolseley has been obtained by Mr. P. A. MAIGNEN, of 22 and 23 Great Tower 
Street, for his well-known Filter “ Rapide,” and a supply of 40,000 Ibs. of his patent 
powdered carbo-calcis has been ordered at the same time. “The Filters which are 
furnished to the boats,” says the Daily News, “have been selected especially on 
account of their simplicity and easy management, the impurities are arrested so 
thoroughly that new charges of chareoal have to be — every week.” Full 
particulars and price to be found in pamphlet, “ Water, Preventable Disease, and 
Filtration,” sent free on application to P. A. ‘MAIGNEN, 22 and 23 Great Tower 
Street, London, E.C, 


APOLLINARIS. 


“ Apollinaris reigns alone among Natural Dietetic Table 
Waters.” — British Medical Journal, May 31, 1884, on the 
International Health Exhibition. 


The Saturday Review. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society's Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums: 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases: 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The newexplanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application, 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions, Policies indisputable, 


E, A. NEWTON, 
Actuary and Manager. 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


(ue COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY: 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 
Capital fully subscribed ......... 
Life Fund in Special "Trust for Life Policy Holders exceeds... £812,009 
TUTAL INVESTED FUNDS UPWARDS OF TWO MILLIONS, 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds £1,065,009 
OrricKes—ly and 2 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
West Exv PALL MALL, LOSDON, 3. 
COMPANY. 


NORTHERN ASSURANOE 
tablished } 
FIRE AND LIFE AT HUME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON —1 MUURUATLE E.Cc. ABERKDEEN~—s KING STREET. 
INCUME and FUNDS (ssi). 


Premiums 

Lite 181,000 

lat terest eee ee 124,000 
Accumulateu «eee £2,890,000 


FIRE OFFICE 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. Established 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fue ant Lightning effected in all parts of the World. 
with de and liberality. 


WILLIAM C, MACDONALD’ 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD § Yeint Secretaries. 


‘MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.-1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000, Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. — 


SUN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET. E.C. CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
OXFORD STREET (Corner of Vere Street), W.— FIRE. Established 1710. me and 
Foreign Insurances at moderate rates. — LIFE. Established Islv. Specially low rates for 
young lives, Large bonuses. Immediate settlement of claims. 


64 CORNHILL.—Perils abound on every side! 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY insure against Accidents 
of all kinds,on Land or Water, and has the Largest invested Capital, the largest sagome, and 
pays yearly ped cangest Amount of Compensation of any Accidental Assurance 
Chairman, M. FaARQUUAR, Esq.—Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Station 
Local Agents, West-end Olfice, Grand Motel Buildings, Charing Crome, of at the 
Ottice, 61 Cornhill, London, E.C. . VIAN, 


ga BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
opened to the usual practice ofother Bankers, and Interest 
mouthly bal when notdrawn below 150, No commission charged for 
Keehn: accounts. Money received on Deposit at 4 per cent. repayable on demand. 
he Bank undertakes, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities 
and Valuables: the Collection of Bills of E bye Dividends, and Coupons: and the purchase 
and sale of Stucks aud Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. Pamphlet on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 


Surgeons of England, writes: “ PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 
and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and 
agreeable of balms for the skin.” 

SOLD HBVERYwWHERE. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
CALCUTTA EXUIBITION, 1884, . 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A t delici and valuable article.” —Standard 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


“ Strictly easily assimilated.” 
STOODART, Analyst for Bristol, 


ownney PRIZE MEDALS. 


COCOA. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT 


And BLINDNESS are frequently caused by the use of unsuitable Seeteten, Sir Julius 
Benedict writes :—** I have tried the principal opticians without success, but your spectacles 
suit admirably."—Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., Oculist Optician, 1A OLD BOND STREET, 
scientifically adapts his improved spectacles to assist and strengthen the weakest sights. 
Pr hl ini stions for the preservation of sight free. 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

to from. priced Catalogue. with Post free. 240, and 200 
Tottenkass Court Court Road, and 19, 20, and 21 1 Street, W. Established 


HOTELS. 
TTOTLAND BAY, Isle of Wight (near Alum Bay),—TOTLAND 


BAY HOTEL. Magnificent sea views. Comfo't with moderate charges, Billierd- 
room and tennis lawn, Bracing air. The best batlung m the island. Excellent sands and 
picr.--Apply to the MANAGKR. 

A steamer leaves Lyuningten yen the arrival of the 11.15 4.1. train from Waterloo, reaching 
Totland Pier about 4 


[LFRACOMBE. — —The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with the 


tiful t and inland of North Devon, Five acres of ornamen' 
jawn Tennis Courts. rooms. Table-d ‘able-d'hote at separate tables, from Six to 
Sea-water Swimming Bath ; also Private Buths.—Address, MANAGER. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[September 20, 1884. 


BOUT CLARET. 

A There has been, during the last few a great deal of exaggeration and mis- 
conception, mainly orising from letters cna articles in the Press, bed those who are 
almost entirely ignorant on the subject. They exaggerate the quantity consumed in 
this country, and understate the quantity produced, Why, Paris alone consumes more 
wine than the whole of Great Britain and Ireland. It is true the production of com- 
mon wine in France has been enormously decressed by the ravages of the phy!loxera 
within the last few years, and as every person in I’rance consumes wine, low wines 
have to be imported to supply the home demand. Hence the unusual circumstance 
of France importing great quantities of common wine. There never has been any 
difficuity in procuring good pure French wines. except in the very lowest qualities. 
For ourselves, owing to the large reserves we buy, we have always been able i. supply 


GOOD VIN ORDINATRE 
FINE DINNER WINE.. 
INER 
Bottles included. 

The more we see of the wines gentiemen buy from dealers from Bordeaux. the more 
we are surprised, as we can give the ordinary wines at lower, and the High-Class 
Wines at very much lower, prices than they pay. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., Wixe Mercuants, 


9 LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL; 
2% MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER ; 83 HIGH STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


263., 303., 36s, 
from 42s. upwards 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
CHEAPER THAN A PAINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Lonpon Depot: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 


SPARKLING MORELLA, 
The New High-Class SUBSTITUTE for WINE, 


Absolutely void of alcohol, from the pure juice of the famous Kentish Morel Cherry ; 
sold in Champagne pints at 21s. per double dozen. Remittance with order; no 
booking. Not less than two dozen pints delivered in London, or to any British 
Railway Station. Sample pint bottle by post for Is. 6d. Special terms for philan- 
thropic objects, bazaars, iétes, &c, The Trade supplied. Apply to THOS. GRANT 
& SONS, Maidstone. Producers also of the popuiar Tonic Liqueurs, “ Grant's 
Morella Cherry Brandy,” “ Grant's Orange Cognac,” and “ Grant’s Ginger Cognac,” 
the best of all remedies for disorders of the stomach, A bottle by post, as sample, 
€or 4s, 10d., addressed to our London Office, 22 Walbrook, F.C, 


bb “LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ, AND 
” UPHOLSTERY STUFFS. 

LI B E R T Y ORIGINAL INVENTIONS IN LADIES’ 

COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS, 

ART **LIBERTY’’ COLOUBS. 


EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 


NISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
FABRICS, ron VALUE. 


East India House, and 
NEW Parrenss Posr Free.| Chesham Howse, REGENT STREET, W. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. —NEW and CHOICE 
BOOKS.—Revised Lists of New and Choice Books in Circulation at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Saie at greatly re 
prices, are uow ready, and will be torwarded postaze free on application. 
Mupis's Liprany, Limited, 39 to 34 New Oxford Street, 
281 Regent Street, and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance: 
Any part of the United Kingdom ....... 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America........ 1 10 6 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are reyuirel, or which 61.each will be given, viz.: 
13, 75, and 99 (clean copies)—at the Office, 33 Southam» ton Street, Strand, W.C. 


DP scounT, 3d. in the 1s.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
Post 


London. All the New and Standard Books. Bibles, Prayers, Church Services, &c. 
Orders promptly executed. Libraries arranged and catalogued. 


Now ready, Fifty-fifth Edition, 2s, 


(THE CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By A Lapy. 
The Original Authorised Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co, 


Second Edition, 275 pp. 5s. 
SLicat AILMENTS; their Nature and Treatment. By 
Liong 8. BEALE, F.R.S., Professor of Medicine in King’s College, London. 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 


Large post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
HE UNCANONICAL and APOCRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. 


Being the Additions to the Old Testament Canon which were included in the 
Ancient Greek and Latin Versions; the Engiish ‘ext of the Authorized Version, 
together with the additional matter found in the Vulgate and other Ancient Ver- 
sions; Introductions to the several books and fragments; Marginal Notes and 
References; and a General Introduction to the Apocrypha. By tne Rev. W. R. 
Cuurton, B.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the Cathedral of 
St. Alban’s and Examining Chaplain of the Bishop. 

London: J. Wxiraker, 12 Warwick Lane. 


On September 26, New Series, No. XVI., 6d. 
(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for OCTOBER, 
CONTENTS: 
JOHN CANN’S TREASURE. Illustrated by W. STAcrY. 
THE SANATORIUM OF THE SOUTHERN OCEAN. 
A RIGHTEOUS RETRIBUTION. 
QUEER FLOWERS. 
A GLIMPSE OF WALES A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
THE TALK OF THE TOWN. By James Pays. Chapter 14. The Examiners. 
Chapter 15. At Vauxhall. Chapter 16. A Bombshell. Chapter 17. The Mare's 
Nest. Illustrated by Harry Furniss. 
London : SMITH, ELDER, &-Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


HE COMMON-SENSE of “RESTORATION.”—See THE 

BUILDER of this week. Also Design for War Offices, by Messrs. Glover nnd Salter; 

Design for same (first competition), by Mr. T. G. Jackson ; Monuinental Slab, Brading Church; 

‘urification thanges in post, Ann Subscri 

Catherine Street, And all Newsmen. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


RAYMOND’S ATONEMENT. From the 


German of E, WerneR. By CuristiNa TYRRELL. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
(Just ready, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TURN OF THE TIDE” &c. 


OUT of THEIR ELEMENT. By Lady 


MARGARET MAJENDIE, Author of “ Once More” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.” 


THE DEWY MORN. By Ricnarp Jerrertirs, 


Author of “ Life of the Field” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

“ The rustic pictures in this book are marked with all the literary skill, the vivid 

reality, and the acuteness of observation to which Mr. Jefferies has accustomed us.” 
John Bull, 

“Mr. Jefferies grasps his subject with boldness and vigour, and his manner of 
treating it is both forcible and imaginative. His word-painting is beautiful and full 
of colour. The scene of Félise at the bath in the lonely wood is not unlike a canvas 
of Titian, in which the place of the modern nymph is occupied by the Goddess of 
Love.” —Aforning Post. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “KILCORRAN” &c, 


DREAM FACES. By the Hon. Mrs. Feruer- 
STONHAUGH, Author of * For Old Sake’s Sake,” “Robin Adair,” &c. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. 

“The heroine is indeed a conception that does the writer credit; and other 


characters as well as scenes there are to which the same remark applies.” 
St. James's Gazette. 


“This is a pleasant novel. The descriptions of the Highlands are vivid and 
refreshing, and the story is agrecably told.” —Globe, 
**Dream Faces’ is well written and interesting.” — Academy. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINANY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE 
ON THE MARSH” &c. 


Now ready, 1s., post free, 1s. 2d. ; fancy cloth, 1s. 6d., post free, 1s. 8d. 
The New Novel. 


AT THE WORLD’S MERCY. 


By the Author of “ The House on the Marsh” &e. 


The Saturday Revie “* At the World's Mercy’ is 
‘orld’s Mercy is decidedly better than the ordinary 


W. STEVENS, 421 STRAND, W.C. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A TANTALUS 
CUP” &c. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, 3 vols. 


PHARISEES. 


By Mrs. H. BENNETT-EDWARDS, Author of “In Sheep's 
Clothing,” “ Loyella,” &c. 


“This work deals in a bold and trenchant fashion with a vexed social question.” 


LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL. SHOE LANE, AND 35 ST. BRIDE STREET, E.C. 


First Edition, Ready October 1, 10s. 


THE LAY OF ST. ALOYS 
(Ingoldsby Legend). 


THE OLD LETTER WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS, DRAWN BY 
E. M. JESSOP. 


UNIFORM WITH THE “JACKDAW OF RHEIMS.” 


Fifth Edition just ready, size 15 ins. by 113 ins. 6s. 


JACKDAW OF RHEIMS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY JESSOP. 


Times.—** Can never fail to amuse.” 

Saturday Keview.—* Very comically illustrated.” 
Spectator.— Decidedly good.” 

Graphic.—" Very cleverly executed. 
Ttustrated London News,.—* Irresistibly comical.” 
Standard.--* A gem both of illustration and printing.” 
Morning Post.—* A series of clever pictures. 


” 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
RetTart—Of all Booksellers, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
For OCTOBER 
Will contain an Article by the Marquess of SALISBURY, K.G. 


THE VALUE OF REDISTRIBUTION: 
A Note on Electoral Statistics. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


BLACKIE & SON’S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


— 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: 
an Elementary Treatise. Translated and extended by J. D. Evenert, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen’s College, Belfast. Illus- 
trated by 760 Wood Engravings and 3 Coloured Plates. Sixth Edition, 
thoroughly revised and extended, medium S8vo. cloth, 18s, 

Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, each 4s, 6d. Part I. MECHANICS, 

HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS. PartIl. HEAT, Part III, ELECTRICITY 

and MAGNETISM. Part IV. SOUND and LIGHT. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. 


By Professor Everert, Translator and Editor of Deschanel’s “ Natural Philo- 
sophy” &c. New and revised Edition, fep. 8vo. illustrated by numerous 
Woodcuts, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA: Progressive Exercises 
in the Writing of Latin. With Vocabulary ‘<aa Notes. By the Rev. IsLay 
Burns, D.D. Revised by the Author of “ The Public School Latin Primer.” 
Fifth Edition, fep. Svo, cloth, 2s,—KEY (to Teachers only), 3s. 6d. 


MYTHOLOGY : the Myths and Legends of 


Ancient Greece and Rome, for Schools and Private Students. By E. M. 
BERENS. Illustrated from Antique Sculptures, Cloth, 3s, 


AN EPITOME of GENERAL HISTORY: 
Ancient, Mediseval, and Modern. For School, College, and General Refer- 
ence. By CARL PLoRTz. Translated, with extensive Additions, by W. H. 
TILLINGHAST. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By Epcar Sanprrson, M.A., late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 
With numerous Pictorial Illustrations, Tables, Maps, Plans, &c. 
Fep. 8vo. pp. 444, cloth, 2s, 6d, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, ELEMENTARY. 


Based on the Analysis of Sentence. Cloth,1ls. ADVANCED. For Inter- 
mediate and Higher Schools. Cloth, 2s. 


A COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. For Secondary 


Schools. Pp. 192, cloth, 1s.; or, with Answers, 1s. 6d, The Answers 
sepurately, 6d. 


OGILVIE’S STUDENT’S ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. ; JoHN OGILVIE, 
LL.D. With about 300 Engravings on Wood. Imperial 16mo. half roan, 
7s. 6d. ; half calf, 10s. 6d. 


OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY. 


Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. Abridged from the “ Stu- 
dent’s Dictionary” by the Author. Imperial 16mo. cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. ; 
half roan, 3s, 6d. 


BAYNHAM’S ELOCUTION. Select Read- 
ings and Recitations, with Rules and Exercises on Pronunciation, Gesture, 
Tone, and Emphasis. By Gro. W. Baynaam, Teacher of Elocution in the 
Glasgow University, &c. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


POYNTER'S SOUTH KENSINGTON 


DRAWING-BOOKS. Produced under the superintendence of E. J. PoyNrer, 
R.A., and sanctioned by the Conmittee of Council on Education. 
ELEMENTARY FREEHAND DRAWING. Two Books, each 6d.; or on Cards, in 
four packets, each 9d, 
FREEHAND DRAWING, FIRST GRADE, ORNAMENT. Six Books, each 6d. ; or 
on Cards, in six packets, each Is. 
FREEHAND DRAWING, FIRST GRADE, PLANTS. Six Books, each 6d. ; or on 
Cards, in six packets, each Is, 
FREEHAND DRAWING, SECOND GRADE. Four Books, each ls, ; or on Cards, 
in fout packets, each 1s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY HUMAN FIGURE, Four Books, crown 4to., each 6d. 
ADVANCED HUMAN FIGURE. Three Books, imperial 4to, each 2s. 
FIGURES from the CARTOONS of RAPHAEL, with Descriptive Text. Four 
Books, imperial 4to. each 2s. 
ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. ByS. J. Cartiines, late Lecturer 
in the National Art Training School, South Kensington, Four Books, each 1s. ; 
or in 1 vol. cloth, 5s. 


VERE fFOSTER’S DRAWING - BOOKS. 


Approved by the Science and Art Department. With Instructions and Paper 
for Drawing on. Each Number 3d. 
A 1—2, Elementary. 
B 1—2. Simple Objects. 
C 1—2. Domestic Objects. 
D 1—2. Leaves. 


oO 1—10. Animals, 

Q 1—4. Human Figure. 

E 1—2. Plants. : 1—3. Practical Geometry. 
G 1—2. Flowers. 1—5. Mechanical Drawing. 
I 1—4, Ornaments. Z Blank Exercise Book. 


VERE FOSTER’S COPY-BOOKS. Pal- 


merston Edition. Adapted to the recommendations of the Civil Service 
Commissioners. Printed from the Original Engraved Copper-plates, on the 
best paper, and ruled with red and blue lines. In 11 Numbers, each 3d, 


*,* Detailed List on application. 


LONDON : BLACKIE & SON, 49 AND 50 OLD BAILEY. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


Demy 8vo. 93. 


THE ATOMIC THEORY of LUCRETIUS, 


contrasted with modern Doctrines of Atoms and Evolution. By Jeux 
Masson, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MODERN INTERNATIONAL LAW: Essays 
on some Disputed Questions. By T. J. Lawnencer, M.A., LL.M., Deputy 
Whewell Prote:sor of International Law, late Fellow and Tutor of Downing 
Coilege, Cambridge. 

Cambridge: Dzicuron, Beit, & Co. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NOTES and ESSAYS on SHAKESPEARE. 


By J. W. Hawes, M.A., Professor of English Literature in King’s College, 
Taadens late Fellow of Chr ist’s College, Cambridge. 


“* Professor Hales has done well to collect his * Notes and Essays.’ Tle has oh yn ome 
to tell which is worth pa and he imparts his thought or his kno ‘ledge in bright 


New Edition, fep. 8vo, 5s. 


MARY TUDOR: an Historical Drama, in 


Two Parts. By the late AUBREY DE VERE. 
fuer historical the first Sir Aubrey de Vere's on Mary Tudor have been 


vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE MEMOIRS of HEINRICH HEINE; 
and some newly its of his Writings. Translated, with - 
be by W. Evans, Commander of the Legion 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 


MANUAL of FRENCH PROSODY. For 


— of English Students. By Arruur Gosset, Fellow of New College, 
“ A very good book.” —Saturday Review. 


| BUCHANAN’S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE 


and TECHNICAL TERMS USED in PHILOSOPHY, LITERATURE, 
PROFESSIONS, CORNED, ARTS, and TRADES. With Supplement 
by Jas, A, SMITH. 


Vol. XII. in course of publication, in Seven Parts, each 5s. 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. Edited 


by J. T. Boswett, LL.D., F.L.S. Part 84, with 22 Coloured Plates, contains 
Marsiliaceae, Isoetaceae, Selaginellaceae, Ly , Ophiogl 

Part 85, with 18 Coloured Plates, contains Filices.. Part 86, with 24 Coloured 
Plates, contains Filices, Part 87, with 21 Plates, contains Equ isetaceae and 
Characeae, 


Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. Book XIII. 


With Introduction and Notes by Cu, H. Krenz, M.A., Dublin, Ex-Scholar 
and Gold Medalist in Classics, 


Demy 8vo, 2s. 
FIRST LESSONS in ARITHMETIC by 


MEANS of BRICK-BOX and SQUARE-RULED SLATE. ef F. SCHNEYER. 
Translated from the Second Edition by W. P. Turnsvuti, Fellow of St. 
Catharine's College, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


JOY. By May Cromme tn, Author of “Queenie,” 


“Orange Lily,” &c. 3 vols. 


ON the SPUR of the MOMENT. By Jonny 


Mutts, Author of “ The Old English Gentleman” &c, 3 vols. 


INCOGNITA. By Henry CressweELL, Author 


of “ A Modern Greek "&c. 38 vols. 


THE COUNTER of this WORLD. By 


WASSERMANN and [SABELLA WEDDLE. 


LADY LOWATER’S COMPANION. By 


the AuTHOR of “St. OLave’s” &c, 3 vols. 


THE DOUBLE DUTCHMAN. By CATHARINE 


CurLpar, Author of “ The Future Marquis” &c. 3 [Next week, 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


JLXPERIMEN TS on PATIENTS by PHYSICIANS, and 
Comments thereon by the Society for the Abolition of Vivisection. Pp. 28. A copy can be 
obtained gratis on sending a otomesd directed wrapper to the Honorary Secretary, G. R. 
Jessk, Esy., Henbury, near Macclesfield. 

“ The whole Materia Medica will need to be investigated anew before anything approaching 
a system of Therap can be —Lancet, January 5, 1834. 


Fifth Edition, 536 pp. and 100 plates, 
OW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE, f from the Rudiments 


HaRRison & Soys, Pall Mall. 391 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW WORK BY JAMES PAYN. 
Will be ready on September 26, crown 8vo. with a Portrait, 6s. 


SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy” &c. 


Will be ready on September 26, large crown 8vo. with a Map, 7s. 6d. 


HAYTI; OR, THE BLACK REPUBLIC. 


By Sir SPENSER ST. JOHN, K.C.M.G. 
Formerly Her Majesty’s Minister Resident and Consul-General in Hayti, now Her Majesty’s Special Envoy to Mexico. 


PREPARING FOR EARLY PUBLICATION. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Volume I., containing a part of the letter A, is passing through the Press, and will shortly be published. 


Further Volumes will be issued at intervals of Three Months; and it is confidently expected that 
the work will be completed in about Fifty Volumes. 


The price of each Volume will be 12s. 6d. 


HE DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY is intended to supply a want which has, for more than 
half a century, been generally felt. Every reader has recognized the utility of the great French Dictionaries of Universal 
Biography. At the present day such a work would be rendered impracticable by the great increase of the results of historical 
inquiry. Some division of labour seems to be imperatively necessary. Each nation should have its own Biographical Dictionary. 
The German and Belgian Dictionaries, now in progress, are instances of such work abroad ; and it is intended to provide a dictionary 
for our own nation worthy to take a place beside them. THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY will include 
lives of inhabitants of the British Islands from the earliest historical period. Living persons are excluded. The first aim has been 
to give biographies which shall embody with sufficient fulness the latest results of historical research, and be founded upon an 
examination of original documents. A clear indication will be given in each article of the authorities which have been used, and 
from which further information may be derived. The Editor has endeavoured in all cases to obtain the assistance of the most 
competent students of special periods or departments of history. He has received a great number of important articles from writers 
of recognized authority, and he has to express his sincere gratitude for the invaluable help given by the officials at the British 
Museum, the Bodleian Library, and other institutions. A great mass of information will be given from hitherto unpublished sources; 
and in the case of recent lives, much valuable help has been given by the friends and relatives of the subjects of the articles. Any 
assistance of that kind in future will be thankfully acknowledged. The great difficulty in such a task is to determine the principles 
upon which lives are to be admitted. Notwithstanding every effort to secure condensation of statement, the work must necessarily be 
of very great extent. Some selection is therefore necessary, but it seems to be impracticable to lay down any absolutely fixed rule. 
The main principle has been to give all lives likely to be of interest to serious students ot history and literature. Though it is 
impracticable to supply all the information which might be desired by the minuter students of bibliography and genealogy, the aim 
will be to give as much information as is possible within the necessary limits. The selection must, of course, be less exhaustive in 
modern times, when the available materials of biography become overwhelmingly voluminous. In later volumes it will be sought to 
wemedy any errors of excess or defect which may be pointed out in the first. It is confidently hoped, in any case, that the execution 
of the work will be not unworthy of the aims implied in its title ; and that it will take its place beside the completest biographical 
dictionaries hitherto published. 
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